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FERRYS SEEDS 


HE house of Ferry came to us 

for advertising aid in the twelfth 
year of our business. . That was 
more than thirty-four years ago. 

During that long time of satisfac- 
tory relation, the Ferry business has 
grown from a small concer to the 
position of the world’s leader in 
garden seeds. The Ayer idea in 
advertising has helped in this growth. 

So cordial is the business relation 
of Garden-seed Headquarters and 
Advertising Headquarters that there 
is every indication of its continuance 
for another thirty-four years. 

The virility of this account is 
evidenced in the development of its 
advertising, the present campaign of 
D. M. Ferry & Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, being generally com- 
mented upon as a distinct advance- 
ment in the advertising of seeds. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago | 


(This is Advertisement Number Seventy-eight of a Series) 
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Why the Farmer 
Responds — 


“Tt isn’t how far you've travelled that counts—its which way 
youre headed.” 


A man with a $5,000 in- 
come may be a poor pros- 
pect for your advertising. 


It depends on whether 
or not he had a bigger in- 
come in previous years. 


No matter what he is 
making, the man with the 
shrinking income is re- 
trenching: he is not ready 
to listen to your propo- 
sition. Instead of being 
open to buy new things, 
he is cutting down on his 
customary purchases. 

* * * 


The time to talk busi- 
ness to a man is when he 
is feeling the heart-warm- 
ing influence of an in- 
creasing income. 


That’s what makes the 
readers of Standard Farm 
Papers such _ responsive 
advertising prospects. 


For several years the 
farmers have felt the 
glow and the buying im- 
pulse that comes from 
‘‘beating last year’s 
profits.” 


What made the Stand- 
ard Farm Papers _par- 
ticularly good advertis- 
ing mediums is that they 
have played a prominent 
part in helping the 
farmer to bigger profits 

Send for a copy of any 
Standard Farm Paper 
and note the kind of mat. 
ter that makes up its Edi- 
torial columns. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC, 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC, 
ven ferheseen ‘tatives, 
Madison St, 
(Advertising Bias ), Chicago. 
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Selling On Installments 


Part I—The Market and the Selection of Customers 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


ALMosT anything can be sold 
on installments, from a dia- 
The 
are 


mond pin to an education. 
main questions, however, 
these: 

How desirable is direct install- 
ment selling for the manufacturer 
and distributor? ; 

To what extent are retail in- 
stallment houses desirable ac- 
counts for the manufacturer and 
distributor? 

There can be no doubt that 
a tremendous market in many 
lines may be opened up by the 
installment method. With adver- 
tising and other selling effort, 
thousands of additional customers 
may be lined up, ready to take 
your goods. Partial payments at- 
tract customers who are not reach- 
able at all by the ordinary cash 
and open-account merchandising. 
But if the conditions of the sale 
are not profitable, the mere exist- 
ence of the market counts for 
nothing. 


BEARING OF INSTALLMENT-SELLING 
ON MANUFACTURERS 


The purpose of this series of 
articles, then, is to study install- 
ment selling, with special refer- 
ence to its bearing on manufac- 
turer and wholesaler. Some of 
these classes are already in the 
installment field quite extensively, 
especially in mail-order install- 
ment selling. There are other large 
roups of manufacturers and 
distributors, however, who have 
left the field to the haphazard ef- 
. of retailers. The subject 
seems to be one that has _ been 
given little systematic study or 


thought by merchants in general. 

Divided into its broad general 
aspects, the field may be classified 
under three subtitles: 

The Market and the Selection 
of Customers. 

Financing and the Cost of 
Doing an Installment Business. 

Advertising Installment Goods. 

Fortunately, there are some de- 
terrents to installment selling. 
Otherwise every merchant would 
go into it’ the people’s credit 
would be over-taxed, and many 
sellers might go bankrupt. It is a 
human failing to over-buy when 


temptation is placed in the way. 


Just how far to go and where to 
stop is one of the fundamentals 
of installment selling. 

It is true that there are ap- 
parent contradictions — instances 
of houses that have gone the limit 
in extending credit, with very lit- 
tle selection of customers. These 
houses have achieved wonderful 
success in some conspicuous in- 
stances, like sewing machines. But 
when you study these lines you 
find them governed by the same 
human influences. 

Like life insurance, installment 
selling involves laws of average. 
This sort of merchandising is, or 
ought to be, a specialty. It has 
problems that differ radically 
from those of ordinary merchan- 
disint. Its mathematics may be 
figured out pretty much as the 
mathematics of insurance are fig- 
ured. If a life insurance company 
could insure every man in the 
world, there would be no need for 
medical examinations, because the 
general laws of mortality would 
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hold good. Likewise there would 
be no necessity for selection of 
customers if an installment house 
could sell to everybody in the 
world. But as it is, customers 
must be picked, ordinarily, with 
caution. 

It follows that a big  install- 
ment house with a wide market 
can use less caution than the little 
house with a restricted market. A 
great sewing machine company 
sells its output with a broad selec- 
tion, but a small furniture dealer, 
with a few hundred installment 
customers, must weigh every one 
of them. 


INFLUENCE THAT MAKES INSTALL- 
MENTS POSSIBLE 


It is often said that the great 
bulk of the people are honest. This 
is not strictly true. Leave a gold 
ring in a wash-room, and you 
have small chance of seeing it 
again. But the woman who will 


steal a ring out of a wash-room 
probably will pay her installments 
on a piano. The restraining influ- 
ences of society make the install- 


ment business possible. 

Take one Baltimore house-fur- 
nishings concern. Its manager 
makes the statement that the 
house never sends out to investi- 
gate customers, and never asks 
credit information of other stores, 
or gives information. The cus- 
tomer is accepted or rejected by 
personal interview and the de- 
cision made at once. Twenty per 
cent of applicants are refused. 
Losses are two and one-half per 
cent of sales. This house has a 
corps of credit experts who know 
every district and street in Balti- 
more, and the extent of the credit 
granted is governed by the neigh- 
borhood where the customer lives. 
It is said that many credit houses 
keep comparative loss _ statistics 
geographically classified. Laws 
of average that govern one dis- 
trict will not always hold good in 
another. This particular house 
has found it necessary to get a 
writ of replevin only twice in 
three years. 

large New York furniture 
installment house rejects only five 
per cent of applicants, and of its 
selected customers finds.that only 


INK 


two and one-third per cent give 
evidence of dishonesty. Losses 
run between two and three pe 
cent, This house seldom takes q 
case into court, but charges of 
losses. It finds repossessed goods 
of little value, and prefers t 
operate on the laws of average. 
Payments run from fifty cents a 
week up, and the time period js 
often a year or two. The manager 
of this house says the sales are 
ten times as big as they would be 
on a cash and open-account basis, 

Some houses have really gone 
into the insurance business as a 
trade puller. In case of the death 
of the head of the family, a re. 
ceipt in full is given for the debt. 
Here again it is possible to 
operate on a law of average. 

Then there are numerous “club” 
plans and premium schemes. One 
New York house sends out a 
“credit notice’ that reads like 
this: 

“In looking over our books we 
find your account has a credit of 
$3, which represents your club 
fee.” 

This notice goes to hundreds of 
persons who never paid any 
money to the house. I cite this 
merely as an instance of the 
scramble some houses make for 
customers. 

I am not going to devote much 
space to the crooked installment 
houses, because the real business 
man is not interested in the 
crooks’ laws of average. ‘There 
seems to be an inherent retribu- 
tion attached to this sort of thing, 
anyway, for the shady concerns 
usually pass on into oblivion. But 
it is worth noting that bleeding 
customers by the installment 
method is extensively practised. 
A certain New York clothing 
dealer will sell you a ten-dollar 
suit for thirty dollars if he can 
get it. If he succeeds in collecting 
twenty dollars he is satisfied, 
though he will get the remaining 
ten if he can. This is the sort of 
concern that has cast odium of 
the whole installment business. 

Another shady concern scils for 
five dollars an art object that 
costs it sixteen cents. ‘Send us 
only fifty cents cash,” is its war- 
cry. 
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mail-order in- 
stallment houses will often sell 
promiscuously and with utter 
disregard for scientific laws of 
average, trusting to their  sup- 
posedly outrageous gross profit. 
[hey over-reach and go down— 
their own victims. No doubt other 
crooked concerns, with shrewder 
management, earn profits. 

| don’t wish to cast any specific 
reflections, preferring to leave the 

sader to his own opinions. You 

buy honest furniture, watches, 

hones, lamps, millinery, mar- 

b tatues and education; you 
can also buy bogus bargains. 

is plain enough that the 

nate laws of average depend 

‘ community, the size of the 

business, and the scheme of selec- 

tion. And if it is true that one 

installment retailer can sell ten 

times as many goods as he could 

sell on an ordinary merchandising 

is, the study of installment 

ts and averages ought to be 

while, not only to other 

. but to the man who sup- 

ap goods. The latter could 

work with and support the re- 

tailer better than he does. 

Or course the problems of capi- 
tal, mark-up, cost of doing busi- 
ness, and finances generally, must 
be reckoned. These will be con- 
sidered in the next article. 

matter of course, all in- 
nt markets are not roseate. 

» store fixtures 
of our customers dragged 
payments over a period of 
years,” said one fixture 
ifacturer. “We had lots of 
ir customers. The cost of 
ng up these people was pro- 
so we cut out all except 
part of our installment 


The dishonest 


rally, this market is good, 
cks ability to pay. Store 
must be handled with 
other words a man must 

d merchandiser in order 
money with them. In- 

nt sellers ought to be wary 
ng goods to people who 
to manipulate them. 

is a good general rule to 


concern lost ten per cent 
iles on installments. 


Said a manufacturer of res- 
taurant fittings: 

“When a man has failed at 
everything else, he starts a res- 
taurant. Once two men came to 
me and wanted a thousand dol- 
lars in goods, fifty dollars down. 
One of “them had been a livery- 
stable proprietor, a candy mer- 
chant, an automobile dealer and 
an undertaker, and had failed in 
all. The other was an ex-railroad 
conductor. They were good types, 
too. To-day we turn down nearly 
all installment applicants.” 

Inquiry among safe dealers re- 
vealed similar conditions. 

“Once we started a big install- 
ment campaign,” said one mana- 
ger, “selling on payments of five 
dollars a month. Our sales in- 
creased very much. Little jewel- 
ers decided they wanted big 
safes; pawnbrokers saw the op- 
portunity. Small merchants or- 
dered safes when they couldn't 
scare up five dollars a month. 
Losses through bankruptcy were 
about five per cent, and other 
losses were as much more. We 
had to maintain a large force of 
prodders, collectors and clerks. 

“Then our margin of profit was 
very small, and it wasn’t feasible 
to raise prices. So we practically 
quit installments and gave big 
discounts for cash.” 


REQUISITES FOR INSTALLMENT 
BUSINESS 

The moral of which 

to be: 

On installment goods an elastic 
price, as well as the ability of the 
customer to pay, is essential. It 
is possible to sell installment 
goods at the cash price only when 
the margin of profit is such that 
the cash customer helps to pay 
the cost of the installment busi- 
ness. 

One of the biggest of install- 
ment markets is that for books. 
A Philadelphia installment book- 
seller, handling standard _ sets 
chiefly, reports these figures: 

Ninety-nine per cent. of his 
selected customers are honest. 
Five per cent. of his books have 
to be taken back. One per cent. 
of the merchandise is actual loss. 
He gives five per cent. discount 


seems 
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for cash, but sells on installments 
running from twelve to twenty 
months. On a twelve-dollar set of 
books he accepts one dollar down 
and takes a dollar a month. Ona 
hundred-dollar set he asks five 
dollars down. On large sales he 
gets credit reports; on small sales 
he finds only a limited personal 
investigation necessary. In cases 
where installments are not met he 
has little trouble in persuading 
customers to return the books or 
agree to some reasonable settle- 
ment. He sells almost altogether 
by canvassing. 


UNDEVELOPED FIELD IN BOOK TRADE 


Now the extent of the install- 
ment book business is in marked 
contrast with the regular book- 
store business. Said one retail 
bookseller : 

“In the ordinary book trade 
there is little aggressive selling; 
in the installment book trade the 
work is vigorously pressed. 
Doesn’t this suggest opportunities 
for the book store? I believe 
that we retailers are neglecting a 


great opportunity by not selling 


generally on installments. The 
book market is very elastic. We 
could sell four times the number 
of books that we do sell, and get 
our pay for them. ; 

“One day a boy in his teens 
came into my store and asked if 
I would sell a set of Dickens on 
installment. I said no, because I 
was doing a cash business; but I 
told him where to buy. He bought, 
and paid for that set by cutting 
grass and doing chores about 
town. When I got to thinking 
the matter over I made up my 
mind I was a chump. Why 
shouldn’t I have sold that set my- 
self? What good is a cash busi- 
ness if a man starves to death on 
it? And couldn’t retail booksellers 
find lots of boys who would build 
up home libraries just that way? 

“In books there is very little co- 
operation between the publisher 
and retailer. Wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible, perhaps with the backing of 
the publisher, to fit out countless 
homes with libraries that would 
include selections of standard sets, 
popular novels, juveniles and 
books of reference?” 


Installment booksellers, doing 
business largely by mail, sell to 3 
market that never would buy for 
cash.. This does not apply merely 
to people of limited means, but to 
persons of wealth. 

The same thing applies to jew- 
elry and watches. 

“Many of my customers are 
wealthy women,” said a Baltimore 
jeweler. “Many others are wonm- 
en on allowances. Ten years ago 
I was doing business for cash 
only, and scarcely making a liy- 
ing. I got into the installment 
line slowly, and now I believe | 
sell six or eight times as many 
goods as I would have sold other- 
wise. 

“Still, the installment jewelry 
business is one in which great 
caution and skill is necessary, and 
men often fail at it. I turn down 
twenty-five per cent of my appli- 
cants, and my losses do not ex- 
ceed two per cent of sales. | 
make almost any sort of terms, 
with prices that correspond. In- 
stallment customers are not stick- 
lers as to price. 

“In selecting customers I make 
a personal investigation in the cus- 
tomer’s home community, and 
among his business associates. 
Then I find that a personal inter- 
view is worth as much as credit 
reports. Let an applicant talk 
long enough and he will tell what 
he is. The other day a woman 
selected three expensive gems and 
wanted them on deferred pay- 
ments, with a very small payment 
down. I let her talk and she told 
me that she was to be in an ama- 
teur theatrical performance. Then 
I knew why she wanted the jew- 
elry, and I knew the sale wouldn't 
stick. I declined the business 
diplomatically. 

“We are strict on collections, 
but it is seldom we have to go 
into court. Our class of custom- 
ers doesn’t want publicity. 

“It is a curious fact that some 
of our best customers are saloon- 
keepers and proprietors of dis- 
reputable houses. They pay. us 
well. The reason is psychological, 
not moral. These people are well 
able to pay, and they want the 
jewelry. Then among their own 
cliques they are leaders, and to 
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Stand by Your Plans 
To Their Outcome—. 


“Hew to the line.” 

Do the thing through. 

Plan well. Then systematically, intelli- 
gently, completely work out your campaign—all its 
details—before you start. 

We believe that far more plans have been 
wrecked by uncertain support than by lack of 
“inspiration.” 

It’s human to ‘be carried away by new 
ideas—fresh suggestions—doubt—“change of heart.” 
Don’t! 

“Hew to the line.” 

As a usual thing, good advertising 1 is not: 
founded so much upon inspiration as upon “perspira- 
tion.” 

Take your time, use your best judgment, 
the wisest counsel available when you decide. Then 
back up your decision—to the limit. Frequently it’s 
better to make a good present plan pay than to make 
anew plan. 

No advertiser was ever truly successful who wa- 
vered, dabbled, questioned—experimented after his campaign 
was on. 

We should like to talk the matter over with adver- 
tisers and potential advertisers who believe in starting right and 
going straight ahead. 

Our latest booklet, “Advertising with the Gloss 
Off,” mailed on request. 


NICHOLS - FINN 
ADVERTISING CO. 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
71 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Intelligent, Sustained Effort Insures Success 
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answer legal proceedings or have 
their jewelry seized would hurt 
them in the eyes of their follow- 
ers, The installment business is 
built on human nature. 

“In starting an installment busi- 
ness it is well to remember that 
some sections of the country have 
been swept clean by mail-order in- 
stallment houses, both straight 
and crooked. No matter what the 
line, there should be a study of 
the community; and I think 
wholesalers, even if they are not 
directly engaged in partial-pay- 
ment selling, should keep a check 
on the markets. I know of one 
Southern city of thirty thousand 
people where several installment 
houses have failed. One of them 
stuck a wholesaler for eleven 
thousand dollars. If this whole- 
saler had given the proper atten- 
tion to installment merchandising 
he would have known that the 
community comprised _ shifters. 
Ordinary laws of average losses 
did not hold good. You see, the 
majority of men in this city 
worked at a certain trade. Fluctu- 


ations in business caused them to 


migrate at intervals, new people 
coming in. The best community 
for installments is the one made 
stable by varied industries. 

“A study of communities will 
sometimes show that half the resi- 
dents are chronic installment buy- 
ers, and owe several houses at the 
same time in different lines. I 
know of*one jeweler out West 
who gave up the attempt to sell 
on installments because it was 
hard to find customers who hadn't 
over-bought in other lines. The 
people were not desirable risks. 
In my own selection of a custo- 
mer I gauge his capacity to buy 
jewelry, broadly speaking, at five 
per cent of his earning power. 
This would not hold true if he 
were buying a piano on install- 
ments, when he might buy up to 
thirty or forty per cent of his 
income. That is, a man earning 
a thousand dollars a year might 
be good for a three-hundred-dol- 
lar piano.” 

But everything is not lovely in 
piano installments. True, install- 
ment selling has built the piano 
trade; at least so far as the cheap- 
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er makes are concerned. Eig ghty- 
five per cent of the pianos sold in 
the United States are placed on 
installments. The average time 
of piano paper is given as three 
years. Sometimes terms have 
been given as long as 48 months 

The forcin g of installment 
pianos has placed the lure of the 
instrument upon all classes of peo- 
ple, regardless of musical ability, 
Families that would shy at a five- 
dollar extravagance in other lines 
will enter into a three-hundred- 
dollar piano contract without a 
quaver. These facts are worth 
thinking about in connection with 
many other lines of possible in- 
stallment goods. 

It has been the leniency of 
piano dealers—long terms and re- 
newals—that has kept the average 
losses down and enabled a lot of 
purchasers to work out slowly, 
3ut this has brought serious prob- 
lems to the dealers. Instead of 
money, they have had paper to 
handle—and not commercial pa- 
per, either. How some of them 
handle it will be touched on in 
the next article. 

Still, the average piano buyer 
will “hang up” his grocer and 
landlord before he will let his in- 
strument go back. Installment 
dealers cite this fact with pride 
The natural question to suggest 
itself, however, is this: “Is an in- 
stallment customer a desirable one 
when he has to ‘hang up’ his other 
creditors in order to pay? Isnt 
that situation against the whol 
philosophy of installment selling?” 


WHERE INSTALLMENTS STAND IN 
SCALE OF SALESMANSHIP 


The fact of the matter is that 
installment selling isn’t as high a 
type of salesmanship as cash sell- 
ing. The business management 
back of it may be of a type just 
as high, but the actual placing of 
the goods takes less skill. It is 
likely that a higher type of piano 
salesmanship could place a great 
many more pianos for cash or on 
short-term installments, among 
customers able to pay, than are 
now being placed. 

In spite of this situation dealers 
in the cheaper pianos continue to 
force the market, and assert that 
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piano customers are the safest of 
installment buyers. Some dealers 
even offer pianos on trial without 
any payment down, and, further, 
agree to pay the freight. 
Phonographs are another class 
of goods where the installment 
market has been worked aggres- 
sively. The inquiry naturally 
arises as to whether a situation 
similar to that of the piano indus- 
try is not being created. The 
everlasting hammering on the in- 
stallment market in any line cre- 
ates a buying habit. Phonograph 
prices have been pretty well stand- 
ardized, but there is extreme com 
petition between local dealers as 
to terms. Real salesmanship is at 
a discount, and there is a race to 
see which dealer will grant the 
longest time and the smallest 
payments. You can get an instru- 
ment with the first payment de- 
ferred thirty days, and dealers 
say it is a common custom to 
sell instruments on time at the 
cash price. Probably more than 


fifty per cent of the talking-ma- 


chines sold in the United States 
are placed on installments, but it 
is also a fact that the majority of 
these installment instruments are 
the lower-priced goods. 

Several dealers questioned 
agree that their losses do not ex- 
ceed one-half or three-quarters 
of one per cent. 

“Why, we couldn’t do business 
at all if it weren't for partial pay- 
ments,” said one dealer. “And if 
you do it right, you make money. 
Out of a total business of $28,000 
last year I had to take back only 
one machine.” 

Another dealer said this: 

“IT hammer the collection end, 
and my customers step ‘around. 
Not one in a hundred will fail to 
dig up the cash in a hurry rather 
than suffer the ignominy of losing 
his instrument. I know of one 
customer who committed burglary 
to pay an installment. That is 
‘going some.’ 

It certainly is; but that custom- 
er surely over-bought. 

A Brooklyn man, who had been 
in the men’s furnishing business 
for years without making any 
money, went into installment pho- 
nographs three years ago with a 
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capital of $3,000. He claims that 
last year he netted $19,000. | 
have no means of verifying this 
statement. Readers of these arti- 
cles are requested to draw their 
own conclusions all through; for 
the purpose here is neither to ad- 
vocate nor knock installment sell. 
ing, but. to show its philosophy 
and practice. 

In all sorts of musical instru- 
ments a large market has been 
developed by installments. One 
dealer estimates that seventy per 
cent of such goods are sold that 
way with a small percentage of 
loss. 


A FERTILE FIELD FOR TYPEWRITERS 


It is not many years since a 
broad market for typewriters be- 
gan to be discerned. 

“We were ridiculed when we 
first got our vision on it,” said 
an executive of one concern. “But 
it looked to us as if a typewriter 
might be useful generally in a 
household as well as in an office.” 

To-day typewriters, of many 
makes, are getting to be a house- 
hold article, while the small busi- 
ness man considers them nearly as 
much of a necessity as the big 
fellow does. Probably fifty per 
cent of American typewriters are 
sold on the installment plan. Most 
of this trade never would be se- 
cured on any other plan. Ninety 
per cent of the small business 
houses buy on time and some of 
the larger ones. 

Several’ large concerns gave 
their losses through insolvency 
and inability to pay as five per 
cent or thereabouts. Fraud losses 
are negligible with most’ concerns. 

“Typewriters belong to the ne- 
cessity class,” said the manager 
of a New York house. “In han- 
dling installment goods of that 
kind you can be more generous if 
your selection and more lenient in 
collections. Unless we fear bank- 
ruptcy we usually extend the time 
when it seems necessary. All our 
installment machines are sold of 
lease. Installments are absolutely 
necessary in this business if we 
want to keep going. The type 
writer business is capable of it- 
definite development because it is 
a producing article, not a mer 
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NET PAID CIRCULATION OF 


The Boston Post 


Sworn Report of the Boston Post to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations for the Three. Months Ending December 31, 1914 


Boston Paid Daily Post 
Newsdealers 124,338 
Street Sales 26,712 
Counter Sales 1,376 


Total Boston Paid . 152,426 


Suburban Paid 

Agents 166,724 
*Subscriptions 

* Total Boston and 

Suburban Paid . . 319,150 
(Within 50-Mile Limit) 

Country Paid 

Agents 93,301 
Subscriptions 18,044 


Total Country . 111,345 


Sunday Post 
60,172 
6,081 

952 


67,205 


151,585 


218,790 


80,311 
1,125 


81,436 





Total Paid 430,495 


**“Unpaid 1,814 


300,226 


1,393 





Total Paid and Unpaid 432,309 


301,619 


“Subscriptions” are Mail Subscribers. There are some Post mail sub- 
ns in the Suburban territory, but in the Post report ali subscriptions are 


n one item under “Country Paid.” 


3ureau blank assumes that “City and Suburban” constitute Boston’s 


T 


Territory. The Post in its report, believing that Boston merchants look 


lar trade from customers living at least 50 miles out, reports its Net Paid 


lation in a 50-mile radius. 


> “unpaid” circulation here referred to consists of free ee for 


sers, employees, exchanges, etc. It does not include returns or unso 


adve 
m either dealers or newsboys. 


d copies 
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pleasure mechanism. The install- 
ment markets are very broad for 
efficiency goods.” 

At the same time thousands of 
typewriters are not being used as 
efficiency machines, but are tucked 
away in the attics of private 
homes and seldom used. They 
were bought not because of any 
real need, but because of forced 
selling. There are some com- 
panies that will not go after this 
sort of business because they 
want their machines out in the 
open, Every such machine is a 
standing advertisement and brings 
other business. A hidden ma- 
chine, cast aside, may have re- 
turned the factory a small profit, 
but it has no cumulative effect on 
the business. The easier sales- 
manship will sell goods to unde- 
sirable customers, but real high- 
grade salesmanship will often 
place the same goods with desira- 
ble customers. 

You might apply the same prin- 
ciple to other lines now being sold 
by installments under unprofitable 
conditions. The remedy for a 
struggling installment business 
might often lie, not in the exten- 
sion of the installment market, 
but in some good vigorous cash 
selling. 

Perhaps the best example of in- 
stallment selling, systematically 
worked, is that of sewing ma- 
chines. The Singer Company 
alone sells several million ma- 
chines annually, and eighty per 
cent of all sewing machines are 
sold on partial payments. The 
market has been created by ardu- 
ous toil, thoroughly organized. 
Yet it is not more than a genera- 
tion since this market had abso- 
lutely no existence. In fact, the 
sewing machine was bitterly op- 
posed on the ground that it dis- 
pensed with female labor. 


THE HUGE PLAN IN SEWING MA- 
CHINE FIELD 


It may be interesting to specu- 
late on the products and markets 
now unknown to each other that 
will connect up in the coming 
generation, either through install- 
ment selling or otherwise. The 
story of the sewing machine gives 
pretty strong hints as to the wis- 


dom of investigating this kind of 
merchandising. 

“We practically turn down no 
applications for machines,” said 
a branch manager for one of the 
big companies. “Our object is to 
place a machine in every home, 
We cover every street and road in 
the civilized world, and much ter- 
ritory that is semi-civilized. l‘rom 
ten to twelve per cent of the ma- 
chines are returned, but our losses 
figure only two per cent or there- 
abouts. 

“We give twenty per cent dis- 
count for cash, and_ consider 
thirty days as cash. When the 
company is in particular need of 
money we make special extra dis- 
counts of ten and fifteen per cent 
to get customers to clean up. On 
first payments we get as much as 
possible, but take small sums if 
necessary. 

“Our contracts sometimes run 
two or three years. I have sev- 
eral customers now who 7 a 
year behind, yet still have their 
machines. They will pay up in 
time, and they need the machines 
more than we do. We are in 
business to sell those machines, 
and unless we run up against 
downright dishonesty we seldom 
seize a machine. But the machine 
does not become the purchaser's 
property until the last payment is 

made. 

“Once in a while attempts are 
made to get away with a machine. 
but the percentage of these cases 
is very small. Usually the depart- 
ing holder leaves some clue by 
which we locate him. Very often 
however, our customers move 
from one agent's territory to an- 
other’s. In such case the first 
agent sends him a registered let- 
ter at his new address, and the 
receipt constitutes the agent’s re- 
lease. Thereupon the — second 
agent assumes the collections.” 

The colossal plan of this per- 
petual installment campaign oper- 
ates to broaden the law of aver- 
age, so that the losses are small. 
At the same time it should be re- 
membered that the utility of the 
goods and the nature of the mar- 
ket go to make up a sort of au- 
tomatic selection. 

Agricultural implements are an- 
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other line sold chiefly on partial 
payments, usually by the local 
dealer; he himself gets credit, 
ranging from four to eight 
months or even longer. 

The records of one Middle-West 
implement manufacturer, ‘cover- 
ing fourteen years, show an aver- 
age loss from bad debts of one- 
half of one per cent of. sales. 
This indicates a small loss to the 
local dealers, too. And practi- 
cally every farmer can buy on in- 
stallments. 

Figures compiled a few years 
ago by a large fertilizer company, 
the product of which was sold 
partly on installments, showed 
credit losses of one one-hun- 
dredth of one per cent. I- under- 
stand that recent losses have been 
very much higher. 

Windmill concerns likewise re- 
port losses under one per cent, 
though slow payments are com- 
mon. The farmer seems to be 


a preferred class when it comes 
to installments, however leisure- 
ly he may be in paying. 


INSTALLMENTS AS COMPARED WITH 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


Jump to the other extreme: 
automobiles of the pleasure kind. 
It is difficult to get a pleasure car 
of a manufacturer on_ install- 
ments, but there are concerns that 
make a specialty of selling on de- 
ferred payments. Seventy per 
cent of the applicants, however, 
are turned down in order to re- 
duce the actual buyers to a rea- 
sonable law of average. Out of 
four hundred selected customers 
one lirm took back only two cars. 

Yet if all the clerks and me- 
chanics who wanted cars could be 
accommodated, every factory 
would be as big as Ford's. One 
dealer in Chicago is said to have 
refused, in a year, about nine 


hundred men who wanted to go 


into the taxicab and hacking busi- 
ness with a capital of twenty-five 
or fifty dollars. This same dealer 
turned down a hundred actors. 

A number of dealers have been 
reported to me who tried to 
oblige too many customers, and 
retired from the game badly in- 
jured 

With auto trucks, selection re- 


turns to normal. About half the 
truck business in New York is-re- 
ported ‘to be on deferred pay- 
ments. 

Motorcycles, too, are sold on 
this plan, the local dealer doing 
the installment end of it. Dealers 
say that the market may be ex- 
panded easily to double its cash 
volume, but that part of the 
seller’s effort must transfer itself 
to the collection end. This seems 
to be true of many lines. When 
the effort doesn’t transfer itself, 
the installment business is not a 
success. 

In a recent number of a motor- 
cycle house organ, “Honest In- 
jun,” it is demonstrated, theoreti- 
cally: at least, that’a local dealer 
can finance himself and grow 
rapidly by selling on installments. 
“IT know of one concern that 
started in the motorcycle business 
in 1910 with $10,000, selling mo- 
torcycles to rural mail carriers on 
installments,” says the author, 
Jesse Edwards. “This company 
is now rated in Dun’s at $125,000 
to $200,000.” 

The average losses of this con- 
cern for five years were between 
one-half and three-fourths of one 
per cent. 

Education appears to be one of 
the safest of installment lines, and 
one capable of indefinite develop- 
ment. Likewise, educationa! 
goods. At the Philadelphia Y. M. 
C. A. only five men failed to pay 
out of five hundred who com- 
pleted a course. About twenty 
per cent, however, failed to finish 
the course, and let payments lapse. 

It ought to be said in this con- 
nection that so-called installment 
education is grievously over- 
worked, especially the mail-order 
kind. I would distinguish be- 
tween actual education and the 
doubtful kind. The avalanche of 
instruction now being advertised 
must in time have its boomerang. 
A dozen different callings are 
being made “easy,” and “big money 
makers.” Every man of experi- 
ence knows that no calling is easy, 
under the best of conditions, and 
that few callings, even after years 
of struggle, are big money makers. 

Probably the biggest install- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Forty-three thousand more of 
April Hearst’s Magazine will be 
delivered to the newsdealers than 
sent them of the February 


were 
issue. 


It was the general opinion that a flat 
publication would not sell on the 
newsstands— that people would not 
buy and carry it away. 


Yet twenty-six thousand more people 
purchased the March issue (the first 
of the flat size) than bought February; 
and now the newsdealers themselves 
have ordered seventeen thousand more 
of the April issue than they ordered 
for March. 


Hearst’s does not allow a return privi- 
lege to newsdealers. 


But that is not all— 


From a direct circulation effort which 
went into the mails early this month 
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the responses show a great majority 
of old readers subscribing for two 
years rather than one. 


Going casually over the last mail 
received before this advertisement 
was written, we noted seventy-two sub- 
scription orders. 


Sixty-two for two years, ten for one 
year. 


Hearst’s Magazine is not “‘wished on”’ 
subscribers, but sold to them. 


A magazine that is “non-returnable” 


to newsdealers, and one that receives 
real money for putting a name on its 
subscription list is— 

A good magazine for advertisers to 
use. 


May forms close April 2nd. 


Hearst's 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 908 Hearst’s Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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TH8 Wet bortte Guaranteed—see ‘See Page 12 


Every Advertisement 
eed —~See Page 12 
os yowcles sement.. ~ 
Guaranterd See Pax: i 








Every Advertisement 
Guntaniced See Page 12 


Every Advertisement 
Guaranteed—See Page 12 


On the back strap of every copy of the magazine, contin- 
ually visible on newsstand or library table—featured at the 
head of index to advertisements. 


Good Housekeeping Guarantee 


is a living, vital, working part of a service that benefits 
consumer and manufacturer alike. 


It comes back to us in this way: 

“Some of these days I’m going to write a great eulogy 
on your guaranteed advertisements! You simply can’t 
imagine the satisfaction and help I get out of them. I 
have bought a lot of things which under other condi- 

tions I would not have had the confidence to buy. 
= “I wish you advertised incubators. There are so many 
and so many people I know have been imposed upon 
that I’m afraid to buy one. Have you investigated any?” 

C, A. S., Bellaire, Ohio. 


It comes back to you, manufacturers, thus: 
“Our January page advertisement brought up to 
February first over 2100 inquiries. (Kitchen Cabinets.)” 
eG. Co. 


And again like this: 


“From the extremely high percentage of sales that result 
from inquiries, we think there is no other publication 
like Goud Housekeeping.” (Children’s Goods.) 

E, M. T. Mfg. Co. 


May Forms Close April Ist 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


Co-operates With the Retail Merchant 
C. HENRY HATHAWAY, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON BOSTON. CHICAGO 
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Meeting the Competition of Lower 
Priced Goods 


The Story of the Trade and Consumer Campaigns for Morgan Doors 


| ! seems to me that, in adver- 
\ising, the first hundred thou- 
san boosters are; the hardest to 
secure, the second hundred thou- 
san come easier, while the third 
hundred thousand are attracted 
by the crowd. We figure that :t 
is just a question of sticking to it 
hard until we reach the point 
where the crowd is coming.” 

Henry A. Sellen, vice-president 
and general manager of. the Mor- 
gan Sash & Door Company, of 
Chicago, thus described to a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK the 
big lesson learned from his expe- 
rience as an advertiser. 

The advertising from the be- 
ginning had no easy task to ac- 
complish, Morgan doors were be- 
set by many competitors which 
looked as good, but weren’t—how 
could the company shake itself 
free from this cheaper price com- 
petition? Three kinds of middle- 
men, viz., architects, contractors 
and dealers, were lukewarm to- 
ward the Morgan claims of qual- 
ity—how could they be brought to 
an understanding that “Morgan 
Doors” written in the specifica- 
tions or delivered to the customer 
would be a profitable thing for 
them? The volume of busi- 
ness did not seem large, split up 
as it was among competitors 
who strove to outbid each other— 
how could this be increased, on a 
non-repeating product, to an ex- 
tent that would make possible a 
lower manufacturing cost with as 
good or better quality? 
i it ese questions were put to Mr. 
seen, 

nstead of answering the ques- 

directly, Mr. Sellen called in 
one of the salesmen—it was a Sat- 
urday morning—and asked him to 
give the readers of Printers’ INK 
an idea of the conditions existing 
before the advertising policy was 
inaugurated. 

‘\Well,”’ began the salesman, “it 


was a good deal harder sledding 
ten years ago than it is now. 
You see, there was no standard 
to judge a door by, and the dealer 
was only interested in a door that 
looked like big value; he wasn’t 
any too particular about the way 
it was made or the kind of wood 
that was put into it. As the deal- 
er was the key to the situation, it 
was up to the competing door 
manufacturers to give him what 
he wanted. 

“That is all excepting one or 
two, which included us. We had 
certain standards of quality which 
we lived up to, and which we be- 
lieved would eventually win out. 
But it was mighty hard to make 
the dealer pay the difference for 
our quality door. Those were the 
days when it was up to the buyer 
to beware, and neither dealer nor 
contractor went out of their way 
to help him beware. 

“Here is an incident which hap- 
pened in a good-sized city on the 
Alton which will give you a pretty 
good idea of what we .were up 
against. I heard that a public in- 
stitution was being: built in the 
place, and a local contractor had 
the job, so I scented an order. 
Our dealer there was Jones, and 
naturally I made right for Jones. 

“‘Jones, I said, ‘you will be 
wanting some doors for the Old 
People’s Home contract, won't 
you?’ 

“Jones didn’t know; he guessed 
he would. Which I interpreted to 
mean, ‘You get an order if you 
can make a price, but this is a job 
where anything’ goes and no ques- 
tions asked.’ 


A FLAW IN THE SALES PLAN 


“Well, I didn’t propose: to cut 
the profit out of the order without 
a fight, and so I started the usual 
argument in favor of a dealer with 
the reputation Jones enjoyed giv- 
ing mill work that would be ‘a 
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standing monument to his honesty 
—all of which went in one ear and 
out the other. Finally Jones cut 
me off: 

ee ‘Oh, run away and play,’ he 
said, ‘you know that is all froth. 
I am in business for the money 
just the same as you are, and if I 
can sell this contractor a door 


meeting of the board and a loi of 
other red-tape I lost out on the 
order, but I learned a very im. 
portant thing about selling: the 
only way to get the price for a su- 
perior product, which doesn’t nec. 
essarily show its superiority on: its 
face, is to lay the case before the 
person who has to live with it.” 


which will save 
him a dollar and 
make an extra 
dollar profit for 
me, I would be a 
fool not to. If 
there is anything 
the matter with 
the door, the con- 
tractor will get 
blamed, not me, 
and you know it.’ 
“That night in 
the hotel I thought 
it over. Here was 
a good-sized order 
which I ought to 
have, but couldn’t 
evidently get 
through no fault 
of mine or the 
product. Whose 
fault was it then? 
The fault of the 
system —a system 
which threw the 
entire responsi- 
bility on the archi- 
tect, and in this 
case the architect 
and contractor 
were evidently 
going 50-50. The 
owner was my 
only salvation. 
“So bright and 
early the next 
morning I round- 
ed up the trustees 
or whatever you 
call them, and told 
them a few thirigs 
about doors. Fi- 
nally, I persuaded 
the old gentleman 
who seemed to 





For Beautiful Interiors 


Most every style of interior trim 
and design or exterior architect- 
ure can be harmoniously matched 
by the great variety of correct 
and dignified designs of 


It is not necessary to go to the expense or 
suffer the delay of “specially made” doors 
for a building of any kind orsize. Specify 
MORGAN 'S and you will experience 
asatisfaction that you have rarely enjoyed. 
i N DOOR is 
AN” on the top rail ag 
a guarantee of a perfect door 
identification at the building. 
fe andsom. 
Inssrere The Door Besutiel on will hele 
im building and remodeling. 
Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A CHICAGO 
Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Eastern Morgan C and Display: Morgan 
{ Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Displays: 6 East "39th Street, ag York 
309 Palmer Building, Detroi 
Building Exhibit, Ins. Exch., Cidian 
Sold by dealers who do not substitute. 





COPY THAT FAMILIARIZES PROSPEC- . 


TIVE BUILDERS WITH THE 
MARK OF IDENTIFICATION 





At this point 
Mr. Sellen took 
up the story. 
“After we heard 
of several cases 
like this,” he said, 
“We saw that the 
only way to put a 
quality product 
over, without havy- 
ing to sacrifice 
price, was to tell 
the owner ahout 
it. But not after 
the specifications 
were drawn up. 
We had to edu- 
cate him to the su- 
perior wearing 
and appearing 
qualities of Mor- 
gan doors before 
his architect pre- 
sented the specifi- 
cations to him. 
There was only 
one way to do that 
—we had to ad- 
vertise.” 


FINDING THE 
BUYERS 


It was one thing 
for the Morgan 
Sash & Door 
Company to de- 
cide to advertise, 
however, and quite ' 
another to decide 
how to advertise. 
Like a number of 
other advertisers 
who suddenly 
make up their 
minds that they 
ought to adver- 


have the main say to come with me 
to the contractor’s, and together we 
tried to get him to use a Morgan 
door, but he stood pat. ‘Anything 
not in the specifications is an ex- 
tra’ was all we could get out of 
him, and as an extra meant a 


tise, the fear of failure haunted 
them. There were so many things 
that could be done, so many ways 
to advertise that the management 
was in a quandary as to what was 
the one best way. 

The management was fortunate 
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Selling the Advertising Pages 








A new plan of getting sub- 
scribers to the advertising as 
well as the editorial pages. 





technical 
informa- 
It tells 


engineer buys. a 
paper tor the practical 
tion which it gives him. 
him how to do things. 

‘The advertising pages tell him 
what with. 

The advertising pages therefore 
are almost as valuable to the en- 
gineer as the editorial pages. 

On this theory, H. K. Fisher, 
head of the subscription forces of 
the Hill Publishing Company, put 
into effect a new plan of getting 
subscribers: 

Getting subscribers because of 
the advertising pages—not despite 
them. 

Getting them interested in the 
advertising pages from the very 
outset—realizing the value of the 
advertising pages from the very 
Start. 

Here is the kind of Bulletin that 
goes out to the subscription men 
regularly: 

“Economy in saving the cost of 
an engine stop, wrecked this plant. 
Call this interesting illustration 
(page 12, Feb. 2nd, POWER) to 
the attention of subscribers, Note 
the details of the accident given 
in the fine print. An engine stop 
would lave prevented this disaster. 
New ond’ up-to-date equipment 
prevents accidents, cuts down 
labor costs, saves steps and worry 
for the engineer. Well - made 
equipment stands the wear and 
tear of service. 

_ Note the Jenkins Valve adver- 
tisement on the opposite page, 
(page 13, Feb. 2nd issue). One 


valve was in service for eighteen 
years. An engineer should try to 
save himself, as well as the plant. 
To save steps and labor. The 
Burt Oil Filtering System saves 
50% to 90% over hand oiling. It 
will save countless steps and much 
labor for the engineer. 


“Note the advertisement on page 
24. No engineer can afford to 


‘ miss reading the advertisement on 


BOILER-LIFE on pages 74 and 
75. This scale preventive is an- 
other Jabor saver, worry saver. 
Engineers should have a copy of 
‘Boiler-Life Treatise’ on the 
treatment of boilers and feed 
water. The whole story is told 
in a few pages. 


“While you are talking the value 
of equipment and safety devices 
to the engineer, don’t neglect 
proper equipment for your own 
work, that means new talking 
points developed every day by a 
study of the advertising pages and 
the reading pages. Don't neglect 
a safety device of this kind that 
will prevent your canvass from 
getting into a rut, becoming a 
parrot-like talk. New ideas mean 
new life to a sales talk.” 


This plan has been applied with 
remarkable success to all five of 
the Hill Engineering Weeklies: 
The Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal; Engineering News; American 
Machinist; Power, and Coal Age. 


Need we point out the value of 
this new plan to the advertisers in 
these papers? 








HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE HILL BUILDING 
10th Avenue at 36th Street 


New York City 
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in choosing an agency that knew 
its field. It knew that to success- 
fully market a building material 
specialty none of the many factors 
between the ultimate owner and 
seller must be ignored, for these 
factors constituted a chain that 
was no stronger than its weakest 
link. 

“Like most manufacturers with- 
out much advertising experience,” 
continued Mr. Sellen, “our first 
thought was to secure lists of 
buildings going up, and get out a 
series of letters to these owners. 
But we soon saw that while this 
was good enough as far as it went, 
it didn’t go far enough. From the 
minute a man takes out a building 
permit he is flooded with circulars 
of all kinds; requests to buy ev- 
erything from carpet tacks to ele- 
vators, and anyway to make an 
owner really appreciate our prod- 
uct called for starting early, be- 
fore he was in the hands of his 
architect, before other matters 
had pushed ‘doors’ back into his 
mind. So we divided our pros- 
pects into two classes—‘home’ and 
and went after them 
We have 


‘buildings,’ 
through the magazines. 
kept after them the same way, 
backing up our magazine advertis- 
ing with direct mail work, and 
every other form of advertising 
that seemed economical and ef- 


fective. Our 1915 plan was laid 
out along this line: 

We have found that the time 
to educate the owner into using 
a quality door was when he was 
first looking around for ideas for 
his home. It is exactly the same 
principle as an automobile manu- 
facturer using boys’ publications 
to influence the boy, who, though 
but fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
is already forming first impres- 
sions. 


EVERY WOMAN A PROSPECTIVE HOME 
OWNER 


“When are people looking 
around for ideas for a home? 
Just as soon as they begin to think 
about marrying. They say that 
almost everybody has an ambition 
to own an automobile, and that it 
is foolish to waste time in adver- 
tising the advantages of a car. It 
is the same with the building line 


INK 


—you can bet your bottom dollar 
that practically every girl and 
woman in the country. looks {or- 
ward to the time when she will 
have her own home. And as it js 
the woman who has the decicing 
vote when it comes to anything 
having to do with the appearance 
of that home, naturally then we 
advertise in women’s publica- 
tions, We figure that by using 
such publications we reach nearly 
all the girls and women with the 
home-owning ambition. 

“But our agents pointed out it 
was necessary to deliver a sledge- 
hammer blow at the time the per- 
son was actually beginning to 
plan a home. It was one thing 
to advertise to the wife of a $35- 
a-week clerk or a_ romantic 
stenographer in the hopes. that 
when John had saved enough 
money to build, and when Gwen- 
dolyn had finally caught her Per- 
cival, they would’ insist upon 
Morgan doors, and quite another 
to cash in on all this advertising 
at the moment of building. So 
we added to the women’s publica- 
tions such magazines as The 
Craftsman, The House Beautiful, 
House and Garden and Keitli's 
Magazine. 

“It would have been foolish, 
though, for us to use these publi- 
cations and depend upon them un- 
aided to induce the owner to in- 
sist that Morgan doors be used. 
Suppose the architect didn't un- 
derstand the superior construction 
of our product? Suppose in his 
ignorance he would say to the 
builder: ‘Oh, yes, the Morgan 
door is all right for big clubs and 
outside use, where the service is 
very severe, but for your needs 
there are lots of doors which we 
can get cheaper, and put the 
money into bathroom furnishings. 
If the architect talked like that, 
what chance would we have of 
getting ‘Morgan’ written into the 
specifications? So. a campaign to 
the architect was laid out in the 
Architectural Record. This was 
reinforced by adding Building (ge, 
National Builder, and American 
Carpenter and Builder, to carty 
the message to the contractors, 
dealers and other important {ac- 
tors in the building field. Similar- 
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ly. Buildings and Building Man- 
ayenient is being put to work tell- 
ing the Morgan story to the pro- 
fessional builders; the men who 
make a business of putting up and 
managing apartment houses, office 
buildings and other large under- 
takings. 


BACKING UP THE MAGAZINE ADVER- 
TISING 


“The whole plan of this adver- 
tising,’ continued Mr. 
Sellen, “is to make 
the builder, architect, 
contractor and dealer 
appreciate that a dis- 
tinctive door is just 
as essential as dis- 
tinctive furniture. We 
have to show that 
there is a close rela- 
tionship between a 
door and furniture, 
and that a defect in 
either would mar the 
plan as a whole. It 
was a problem how 
to do this; whether to 


attempt to do it all in 
the advertisement or 
to issue some sort of 
a style book. 

“We decided to 
continue using the 


book. We call it the 
‘Door Beautiful,’ and 
in it we have at- 
tempted to show by 
illustration that there 
is a distinct artistic 
side to the door. We 
strive to do what 
O. C. Harn called 
‘advertise up’; we 
want to show people 
how to blend the door 
with the furniture 
and general get-up of 
the room, or house. 
by doing that we feel they will 
get more enjoyment out of 
their home, and will get better 
value for their money besides. 
The book goes out to inquirers, 
and its suggestive qualities have 
attracted a lot of favorable com- 
ment. In this respect we feel it 
a great improvement over our old 
book showing the door alone.” 

At that point Mr. Sellen de- 
viated a moment to mention the 


waste resulting from thoughtless- 
ly planned follow-up material. 
He feels that one cause for the 
present high cost of inquiries is 
due to so many advertisers offer- 
ing literature which does not com- 
pensate the reader for the time 
and trouble required to get it. 

“Unless a booklet renders some 
service to the inquirer other than 
merely selling the manufacturers’ 
goods, it falls short of the mark,” 


THE SUGGESTIVE ATMOSPHERE IN A CATALOGUE PAGE 


he said. “A concern that will 
spend from seventy-five cents to 
a dollar for inquiries certainly 
ought to be willing to spend that 
much again for follow-up litera- 
ture which will reflect credit on 
its product, and make the recipi- 
ent feel that he has something 
worth keeping.” 

Coming back to the planning of 
his 1915 campaign Mr. Sellen took 
up the matter of substitution. 
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One Thousand Dollars 


Right now $1000 will buy 680 lines—a full 
page—of advertising space in McClure’s, 


This means that for $1000 in McClure’s 
you can buy more space, figured at the net 
cost per line per thousand, than you can buy 
in any other magazine that you would con- 
sider as an advertising medium for your list. 


And it buys one full month of McClure 
quality and McClure influence in McClure 
homes. 


If you are not familiar with the spe- 
cial adjustment-period rates for 
McClure’s in the Big size, send fora 
rate card and full information about 


Big si 


with the Little Rate 


Forms for June, the second issue in the Big Size (680 lines), close April 15th 
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“Like every other advertiser,” he 
explained, “we have had to work 
out our own way of identifying 
our product. We do this by 
stamping the door on the top rail, 
and then show the public where 
to look for it, by reproducing the 
top-rail so stamped. But even in 
spite of these precautions we still 
have to contend with substitution. 
Of course, we considered that 
when we first began to advertise; 
it is the price of success, but we 
find that after a certain point it 
diminishes, almost in direct pro- 
portion to the strength of one’s 
advertising. 

“But I think a lot of adver- 
tisers go at this substitution prob- 
lem in the opposite way from 
what they should. They try to use 
force instead of tact. They say 
to the dealer: ‘Here, young man, 
if you substitute again we will 
blacklist you, understand? Now 

good.’ Well, the dealer does 
just what you or I would do, he 
ment ally consigns us to Halifax, 
and unless you have a product 

1 he can’t get along without, 
no atterition to your threat. 


TREATING DEALERS LIKE FRIENDS 


w we don't threaten our 
lers, because we want them 
friends and friends don’t 
iten each other. We simply 
out to them that they can’t 
| to substitute, and try to 
of them as dealers who are 
such deception and trickery. 
by Dealers Who Don’t Sub- 
>’ reads the advertisement. 
lis method may seem a bit 
tical, but if you will think 
< a few years you will prob- 
find that this same method 
handling men worked quite 
'y with you. You may re- 
tr how your mother would 
‘sitors what a good boy you 
and were far too brave to 
nd the first thing you knew 
uld begin to think you 
rave and went out of your 
live up to the reputation 
our mother had set up for 
1 the same way if your 
r told the neighbors that 
re a holy terror and every- 
lat was devilish, there was 
< that you could think of 


_the 


that you wouldn't do. Why? 
Simply because if you had the 
name you wanted the game.” 

When questioned concerning 
the results from the advertising 
which the Morgan Sash & Door 
Company has done, Mr. Sellen 
said that he only knew sales 
were increasing, and that Morgan 
doors always got the preference. 
“Our salesmen,” he _ explained, 
“no longer have to dicker back 
and forth with the dealer, and 
then finally meet some one else’s 
price. The dealer knows that ev- 
erybody in the building field, 
owner, architect and contractor, 
knows what a Morgan door is, 
and is willing to pay a trifle more 
for it if necessary. That was 
— the rub was before. 

As I say, the result of this ad- 
vertising has been seen quite plain- 
ly in the profit side of our ledger, 
and every year we are seeing it 
more plainly. That is the beauty 
about long-distance - advertising 
such as we are doing. The mail- 
order house has the advaritage on 
educational advertiser, in 
that his returns are immediate, 
but once in they are done. With 
us it is different. The results from 
this year’s campaign, for instance, 
will be still coming in ten years 
from now, and in the meantime the 
army of boosters we have made 
are out among their friends work- 
ing for us. We know it from the 
many untraceable requests for 
booklets which we receive. That 
is why I like to compare the re- 
sults from our advertising with a 
rolling snowball; every roll adds 
a decidedly greater number of 
boosters, without much more ef- 
fort. 


Massengale Adds to Staff 
Louisville 

The Massengale Advertising Agency, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., has 
added W. B. Greenlaw to the staff of 
its ‘Louisville, Ky., branch. Mr. Green- 
law was formerly of the Gilmore- 
Greenlaw Advertising Agency of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Baggaley With “Housewife” 


William B. Baggaley a et the 
advertising force of ousewife, 
and will represent thet oa aimen in 
New York State, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Toledo. 
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Is the Non-Advertiser a 
Parasite? 


Is the Demand Which He Thinks 
Comes to Him Because of the 
Excellence of His Goods After 
All Only Due in Large Measure 
to the Stimulating Developing 
Work of the Advertiser? 


By F. P. Seymour 
Adv. Mgr., L. E. Waterman Co., New 
York 

HERE recently drifted to my 

desk a leaflet, evidently used 
as a package insert, from the house 
of Rogers & Gallett, of Paris. This 
concern sells a line of toilet prep- 
arations, and a good line it is— 
far better indeed than the logic of 
the little message on the leaflet. 

“Why are we able to sell more 
cheaply than many of our com- 
petitors?”—I am quoting from 
memory and am reproducing only 
the general tenor—asks this house. 
“Because we do not advertise and 
are thus enabled to put into the 
quality of our goods the money 
we might otherwise spend for ad- 
vertising.” 

There it was—the same hoary 
old argument. 

I made up my mind to carry on 
a little investigation. 

Most of the women folk that I 
asked about face powders: and 
other toilet articles would not 
mention Roger & Gallett as their 
first thought, either for popularity 
or quality, but the majority would 
mention some _ well-known line. 
However, in following with an in- 
quiry as to whether or not they 
knew «bout Roger & Gallett prod- 
ucts, practically all would say yes, 
and that they knew them to be 
good. 

My investigation convinced me, 
regarding a line with which I am 
not particularly familiar, that the 
advertised line is the one that gets 
the business if the quality is right, 
because the advertised name is the 
first one to be thought of even by 
so-called non-advertising consum- 
er subjects, and then again, the 
public is prone to be forgetful of 
names unless constantly reminded. 
Of course, retail dealers will help 
the manufacturer to remind the 


public even of a non-advertised 
line, if the margin of profit to the 
dealer is a sufficient amount larger 
than on the advertised line, but in 
such instances I believe sales are 
slower to make, and at any rate, 
the dealer has to carry the adver- 
tised line also, so that his larger 
investment to have both lines con- 
sumes a great deal, if not all, of 
the larger profit. 

But aside from all that, what 
does the non-advertising manu fac- 
turer do to create new markets, 
new demand, or new desires? In 
other words, to build up an in- 
dustry? He may spend large 
amounts for sampling, demonstrat- 
ing, exhibiting, on corps of effi- 
cient salesmen and otherwise, but 
I am of the opinion that it has 
been conclusively proved that the 
regular advertising channels would 
be the most economical and last- 
ing to the manufacturer, more val- 
uable and co-operative to the 
dealers, and, in the end, benefit 
in connecting ways, the consumer, 

In connection, I might ask, what 
would there have been of the 
fountain pen market, and the use 
of fountain pens to-day, if the 
L. E. Waterman Company had not 
first made a_ successful article, 
then made its conveniences, appli- 
cation and economy known to the 
whole world? Of course, if the 
L. E. Waterman Company had not 
done it, there might have been 
someone else to do the pioneer 
and constant work; but if not, the 
present ecumenical use of fountain 
pens would no doubt have been 
very much reversed, and the writ- 
ing public still continue to dip, dip, 
dip their pens in the inkwells, and 
use the less satisfactory writing 
utensils where inkwells were not, 
or could not, be had. 


EVEN THIS COMPANY REALLY DOES 
ADVERTISE 


To return to Roger & Gallett: 
I believe I would be correct i 
saying that toilet articles are 4 
necessity, which might somewhat 
alter the conditions of creating of 
swinging the demand, so that the 
manufacturer that makes the best 
articles or puts them up in the 
most attractive manner may still 
have considerable opportunity even 
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aguinst the extensive advertiser. 
But, although Roger & Gallett say 
they do not spend anything for ad- 
vertising, I wonder if they charge 
the cost of the very beautiful 
boxes, ribbons and labels which 
they put on their goods, as a part 
of the cost of their product? If 
so, the public is paying for that; 
if not, it must be advertising ex- 
pense in order to attract the fem- 
inine eye and taste. 

| happened, also, to find a 1910 
copy of a druggists’ bulletin, pub- 
lished in Paris, from which the 
following is taken: “Faithful to 
a constant tradition, the Parisian 
pertumers have once again spared 
no expense in presenting the prod- 
ucts of their manufacture in a 
setting worthy of their universal 
reputation.” 

This illustrates the magnificent 
display made by Roger & Gallett. 
I am only wondering if all of this 
expense is considered as a part of 
the cost of the merchandise, or if 
it is not legitimate advertising. In 
fact, is not the very circular in 
which Roger & Gallett say they are 


not charging the public with their 
advertising, an advertisement in 
itself? The magnificent store of 
Roger & Gallett on a prominent 
boulevard in Paris must be main- 
tained with some sense of impress- 
ing the public in an advertising 


way. 

My thought here is, if anything, 
to help bring about a better uni- 
versal understanding of advertis- 
ing. Wonderful businesses have 
developed under its wing, but I 
know of none that have done so 
unless the article advertised was 
an article of superior merit. I do 
know that advertising has been an 
economic factor for the L. E. Wa- 
terman Company and the users of 
its product throughout the world, 
for, in addition to introducing a 
now universally conceded conveni- 
ence and time-saver, and establish- 
ing an industry, advertising has 
made it possible, in the face of 
enormously increased costs in the 
past thirty years, to still sell the 
Waterman’s Ideal at the prices es- 
tablished with the start of the 
business in 1883. 
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Co-operative Selling Plan Creates a 
New Market 


Wholesaler Combines With Dealer to Quickly Gain Large Number of New 
Customers 


N Washington, D. C., a scheme 

of merchandising has recently 
been tried out which seems to ac- 
complish several things successful- 
ly. It gives the retailer large sales 
in a dull season, enables the manu- 
facturer or distributing agent to 
broaden his market with less than 
the usual effort and secure win- 
dow displays for trade-marked 
goods in a volume that seems 
quite remarkable. 
_ As a result of the plan in Wash- 
ington between February 15 and 
March 10 there were sold more 
than 4,500 jars of Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream, an equal number of 
50-cent boxes of Pond’s Face 
Powder, several thousand pairs of 
Kno-tair hosiery and more than 
3,000 pairs of O'Sullivan Rubber 
Heels. 

In its ability to 


secure quick 
and thorough distribution in local 
territory for nationally advertised 
goods is found whatever appeal 
this new form of sales promotion 
may hold for general advertisers. 
The proof of the pudding, to date, 


is furnished by what was ac- 
complished for the Lamont-Cor- 
liss Company, and the Kno-tair 
Company by means of 30 pages of 
newspaper advertising and 47 ten- 
day window trims concentrated in 
a period of 23 days in the District 
of Columbia, which has a popula- 
tion of about one-third of a mil- 
lion people. 


OVERCOMES 
ERTIA 


THE PLAN DEALER IN- 


The scheme is one answer to the 
skepticism of the average over- 
solicited local druggist who is 
showing a growing disposition to 
say, when appealed to to stock up 
in anticipation of a big advertis- 
ing campaign, that he will order 
when the demand actually ap- 
pears. By this he means, very 
often, that he will simply order 
from hand to mouth from a local 
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drug exchange that will deliver a 
twelfth of a dozen order at any 
hour in the day. 

The campaign as developed in 
the capital city originated with 
Joseph A. Berberich, who has 
charge of the advertising of the 
corporation Robert Berberich’s 
Sons, cperating four retail shoe 
stores in Washington—stores that 
handle for the most part trade- 
marked and nationally advertised 
shoes. The inception of this “new 
idea in merchandising,” as Mr. Ber- 
berich terms it, dates from Sep- 
tember, 1914, when the concern 
launched the first campaign of the 
kind. This first campaign was, in 
a sense, more strictly local than 


the later one which has attracted 


attention in various parts of the 
country. 

The proposition, as made by the 
Berberich concern in its special 
advertising last September, was 
to give free to every woman pur- 
chasing a pair of shoes ($3 shoes 
being the cheapest grade carried) 
a two-pound box of candy fur- 
nished by a prominent local con- 
fectioner, and a bunch of roses 
supplied by a local florist. To ev- 
ery man purchasing shoes there 
was offered the choice of a $2.50 
box of cigars put up by a local to- 
bacco kouse or a $1.50 pair of 
Perrin’s gloves. As a result of 
this campaign which continued 
only five days there were disposed 
of 6,000 pounds of candy, 1,100 
boxes of cigars and 1,200 pairs of 
gloves. ’ 

Seemingly the campaign brought 
a glow of satisfaction to each of 
the interests participating because 
it proved to be one of those propo- 
sitions where each party to. the 
transaction got the best of the 
bargain from his own point of 
view. The candy man, the florist 
and the tobacco dealer each re- 
ceived considerable advertising in 
the large space occupied by Ber- 
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A press run of 
861,000 for the 


March 27th issue sets a 
new high mark in the circulation of 
Collier’s. Letters like this one 
prove that Collier’s reader inter- 
est is the one chief cause of the con- 
stant growth in circulation. 

“Where on the face of the earth can I 

get more for my money than I did for 

the 5c I paid for Collier’s for February 

20th, 1915. ’Tis indeed the biggest 


nickel’s worth I ever received. I thank 


Colliers 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Adv. Mgr. 


df 
you. 








LIER’S CIRCULATION — | “Credit—the Sixth Business 

- of MARCH 13TH Sense,” by William Maxwell, 
5 Rativvecec ome 848,000 author of ‘“‘Salesmanship” and 
; other business articles which have 
been published in Collier’s, ap- 


Pb, oc ccs eakeneed 820,508 P : 
pears in the April 3rd issue. 


er A. B.C. and Quoin Club 
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i, in all the local dailies, and 
evidently felt that these ad- 
ements (in which Berberich 
many flattering things re- 
ng them which they could 
well say themselves) was 
1 in dollars and cents the 
s incurred in selling goods to 
rich at less than cost for 

n his free distribution. 
urthermore, the gifts were in 
) instance given direct with the 
rchases of shoes at the Ber- 
‘rich stores, but instead the cus- 
1cr Was given an order on the 
co-operating merchant and in 
many instances it worked out as 
it was hoped it would: many per- 
sons presenting an order for a 
gift also made some purchase 
while in the store of the assisting 
retailer. As for the Berberich 
concern, it had to pay, of course, 
for its newspaper space with such 
assistance as it could get from the 
manufacturers of trade-marked 
goods that were incidentally 
played up in the advertising, but 
it was enabled, owing to the will- 
ingness of its co-operators to sup- 
ply gift goods at less than cost, to 
obtain these inducements for cus- 
tomers at infinitely less cost than 
it been necessary to purchase 
ictures Or china or books or any 
ther standard premiums in the 

open market. 

As a result of the attention at- 
acted by the initial co-operative 
ign negotiations for an even 
elaborate venture were 
ed between Berberich’s Sons 
the Lamont-Corliss Company, 
ig agents for Pond’s Ex- 
Company, O’Sullivan Rub- 
Heel Company, etc. The 
larketers of Pond’s goods were 
eking distribution for certain 
Ities in their line which had 
le in the territory affected, 
tor 50-cent packages of 
the trade in which had here- 
been confined to the 25- 
-e. The especial incentive 
peration on their part, how- 
as the promise of window 
; which, if obtained by the 
.. method, would have involved 
‘erable outlay. The time 
for the campaign was the 
season of the year in the 
shoe trade, but Berberich was 


moved to select the late winter 
for the effort, not merely by a de- 
sire to ginger up trade at an off 
season, but also by an ambition to 
have early sales in volume of Ber- 
berich styles set local fashion to 
as great an extent as possible. 

Fundamentally, the second cam- 
paign paralleled the first. With 
each pair of ladies’ shoes went a 
certificate for either the two-pound 
box of candy or one 50-cent jar of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream and one 
50-cent jar of Pond’s Face Pow- 
der, whereas men who do not 
smoke were offered three pair of 
50-cent Kno-tair silk hose. With 
every pair of men’s shoes went a 
pair of O’Sullivan’s heels, there 
being an especially keen desire to 
secure distribution for this article. 
The campaign originally called for 
20 pages of full-page and double- 
page display, about equally appor- 
tioned among two morning and 
two evening dailies, but it was so 
successful that it was expanded to 
30 pages. 


NEW TWIST TO WINDOW-DRESSING 
CONTEST 

Window displays for Pond’s 
were obtained by means of a prize 
contest in which Berberich bore 
the expense of the first prize, 
whereas Lamont-Corliss paid for 
the second and third prizes. To 
give punch to the appeal, repre- 
sentatives of the trade promotion 
departments of the local dailies 
took turns in accompanying the 
Lamont-Corliss representative 
when he called upon the local 
druggists to explain the scheme. 
Incidentally it was held out as an 
inducement that every druggist 
who gave a 10-day trim would be 
mentioned in the advertising and 
listed on the back of the Berberich 
gift coupon as a store at which the 
order in question would be hon- 
ored. The Pond agents furnished 
the dummy boxes, etc., for the 
window trims, the same identical 
lay-out being supplied to each of 
the 47 contestants and the award 
of prizes being made on the basis 
of the ingenuity displayed by the 
respective druggists in the ar- 
rangement of this standard ma- 
terial. 

While the window campaign was 
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being worked up, two Lamont- 
Corliss representatives canvassed 
the local trade and succeeded in 
inducing 87 druggists to stock the 
line. In many instances these 
druggists stocked tooth paste, 
toilet soap and other Pond special- 
ties that did not figure in the ad- 
vertising campaign. All such 
transactions on Pond goods were 
outright sales to the druggists. 


MAKING CO-OPERATICN WORTH 
WHILE 


To take care of the free distri- 
bution, the Berberich stores pur- 
chased large quantities of the Van- 
ishing Cream and Face Powder 
and stored them in their ware- 
house before the opening of the 
campaign. As rapidly as a drug- 
gist redeemed a dozen coupons he 
could present these to Berberich 
for replacement, and in order to 
give the druggists an extra incen- 
tive Berberich agreed to give 14 
double packages for each twelve 
coupons. This meant that on 
every 12 gift orders honored, the 
druggist was given for his own 
stock, two jars of Cream and two 
boxes of Powder, totaling $2 in 
retail price. No wonder one ener- 
getic druggist managed to collect 
500 certificates. 

The Lamont-Corliss Company is 
said to be so well pleased with re- 
sults that negotiations are in pro- 
gress for a repetition of the cam- 
paign next autumn, featuring 
Peter’s Chocolate, another line 
handled by the same firm, whereas 
three other national advertisers 
have offered to co-operate with 
Berberich in a similar manner. 

Advertisers of trade-marked 
goods that have borne a share of 
the expense of the local advertis- 
ing have cashed in on this outlay 
by sending to retail shoe mer- 
chants all over the country, by way 
of suggestion, copies of the Wash- 
ington papers containing the dis- 
play ads and write-ups that fig- 
ured in the campaign, If Newark, 
N. J., plans are already laid for 
the conduct of a similar campaign. 
Berberich’s Sons are satisfied be- 
cause sales for the dull season of 
1915 were triple the turnover in 
the corresponding period in 1914, 
and with all the expense of the 


campaign charged up to advertis- 
ing, net profit for. the period 
showed a decided increase, to say 
nothing of prestige gained. Lest 
of all, there was absolutely no 
trade reaction after the campa’gn, 


Testimonial Banquet to Wil- 
liam Boyd 


One hundred and ninety-one fricnds 
of William Boyd attended the testimo- 
nial dinner given to him in Chicago 
last week, Wednesday. Mr. Boyd 
leaves Chicago on April 1 to become 
advertising director of the Curtis pub- 
lications in New York, succeeding FE. W, 
Hazen. 

In copigine to the speakers of the 
evening, Mr. Boyd told how he came 
to join the staff of the Curtis lub- 
lishing Company fourteen years ago, 
At that time he was secretary of the 
Evanston Y. M. C. A. He decided 
that the time had come when he had 
better start “making a ‘ony and 
asked Harry Ford, a friend of his, low 
he could break into the advertising 
business. Mr, Ford thought that pos- 
sibly he might be able to secure him a 
position on the Century Magazine, at 
that time not represented in Chicago, 
and szid_ he would talk to the brother 
of the Century’s advertising manager, 
who happened to be then Western man- 
ager of the Curtis publications. When 
Mr. Ford told Mr. Boyd that there 
was no opportunity for him to get on 
the Century staff at that time, he de- 
cided that the best thing he could do 
would be to see Mr. Hazen himself. 

Finding out his address from a tele 
phone book, Mr. Boyd went to his 
office. Mr. Hazen told him he was 
very busy but would give him a mo- 
ment, so Mr. Boyd told his story. Mr. 
Hazen replied that there was no chance 
for him to represent the Century Mag- 
azine, but asked him how he would like 
to work for the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. He had no objections, and was 
put on the ge rn “And I consider 
myself very fortunate,’’ he said, “to 
have been able to stay on the pay roll 
ever since.” 

During his talk Mr. Boyd announced 
the appointment of Earl Reeves, who 
has been associated with him in the 
Chicago office ever since Mr. Boyd's 
appointment as Western’ advertising 
manager, to the position he vacates. 
A gold watch was presented to Mr. 
Boyd as a token of the esteem in 
which he was held by Chicago acver- 
tising men. Among the speakers were 
of . Greig, James Dunlap, LeRoy 
Pelletier, John Lee Mahin, Gridley 
Adams. Harry Ford, B. Mullaney, 
John Scott and Seth Brown. Wilbur 
D. Nesbit was toastmaster. 


To Advertise Fruit Jar Rings 


The’ account of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Company, maker of 
Good-Luck fruit jar rings, will in the 


future be handled by Churchill-Hall 
Co., of New York. 
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We’re doing 
something 
you'd do yourself 
if you had time 


Your success as a sales man- 
ager, advertising manager or 
agent depends upon your ability 
to handle well a thousand different 
details of more or less relative 
importance. If I had to choose 
one thing which was the largest 
factor in your success, the most 
important of the many require- 
ments, practically the foundation 
of your work, I should say it was 
this: A real knowledge of your 
market. You can use, and profit- 
ably use, every bit of information 
you can get as to where your 
goods are sold, how your goods 
are sold, who buys them and what 
they think of them. 

One of the things you’d do more 
if you had more time is to travel 
more. You would get away from 


your desk and go out into the 
country to find just what your 
traveling men or the jobber’s sales- 
men were up against; what con- 
ditions they met; how they were 
received by the retail trade. You'd 
go into typical towns all over the 
country and find out what mer- 
chants were carrying your product, 
how they were featuring it and 
what they were saying about it to 
their customers. You would get ”° 
acquainted with these merchants, 
find out what they really thought 
of your product, how their cus- 
tomers regarded it and what com- 
petition you were up against. 
You undoubtedly do as much of 
this as you can but you are too 
busy to do as much as you should. 
You have to depend for your in- 
formation on your salesmen and 
those distributors of your product 
with whom you come in contact. 
Of course you get very valuable 
information in this way and will 
continue to get valuable informa- 
tion in this way. But always one 





Stop at the Woodruff 
Hotel—or wherever 
travelling men stop— 


See. cee alah so Mist, te 








thing is lacking. The reports you 
get are from the other fellow’s 
point of view. The next best thing 
to going yourself is to send some- 
one who will observe from your 
point of view. 

With just enough exceptions to 
prove the rule your salesmen are 
not able to get the truth out of 
the merchants on whom they call. 
They are salesmen. The retail 
merchant knows they are sales- 
men. He is on his guard as a 
buyer and talks less frankly than 
he will talk to a man who hasn’t 
an_ axe to grind. 

To realize this situation just 
consider your own relations with 
the publishers’ aaa who 
call on you. How often do you 
fully and .freely take them into 
your confidence? You know all 
the time that they want to sell you 
space in their publications; that 
they will use against you, as argu- 
ments for their publication, any in- 
formation you give them about the 
condition of your business. If you 


tell them of your plans they will 
promptly show you how the proper 
carrying out of your plans requires 
that you use space in their publica- 
tions. And the result is that you 
are usually on your guard and less 
frank in the discussion of your 
problems than-you would be with 
a disinterested friend or neighbor. 

Precisely that condition exists 
when the salesman of your mer- 
chandise or the jobber’s salesman 
calls on the retail merchant in the 
small town. The truth in regard 
to the situation must be deduced 
by you from such data as you can 
gather. You are not able to take 
the report of the merchant's word 
as fact. 

On the other hand, when you 
can go out yourself to talk with 
the merchants and are not trying 
to sell them goods but, rather, 
just talking business, their guard 
is down and you find out more of 
what you want to know than your 
salesman could find out in a dozen 
visits. 








personally call on every 
merchantin town carry- 


goods 


ing your kind of 








The next best thing to going 
yourself is to send someone who 
will observe from your point of 
view and who is in a position to 
find out the sort of thing you 
want to know. 

This is one of the things which 
we are doing for you in our 
Service Bureau. And we should 
be glad to have you take advan- 
tage of such information as we 
gather which would be profitable 
to you in the better and more 
economical marketing of your 
product. 

Our Service Bureau is doing 
many different things to help na- 
tional advertising, but perhaps the 
calls we make on your trade is the 
one of our activities which will 
most interest you. 

We always have one man, and 
frequently several men, out in the 
country calling on the retail trade. 

These men are calling on the 
trade not to sell the retail mer- 
chant anything but to get ac- 
quainted with him, to get his con- 


fidence and to find out precisely 
the sort of things that you’d find 
out if you had the time to go on 
such a trip yourself. Our men are 
traveling to get information for 
you. They are observing from 
your point of view. They are look- 
ing at the things they see with 
your eyes. 

Perhaps you read a little 
pamphlet which we issued some- 
time ago called “Watseka, IIl.” 
Didn’t you find when you laid 
down that book that it’ was the 
next best thing to taking a trip to 
Watseka? You had a vivid mental 
picture of Watseka. You knew 
what the community was like; 
what the people were like; what 
the stores were like; what they 
sold and how they sold it, to a 
certain extent. 

We could write a hundred books 
like that Watseka book about a 
hundred towns scattered all over 
the United States—typical towns 
from the various localities. Be- 
catise we are continually day after 





and find out for yourself 
just how your product 
is selling—and why? 
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? 
day getting acquainted with towns 


just as we got acquainted with 
Watseka. 


The result is that our Service 
Bureau has a steadily increasing 
fund of information that ought 
to be of value to you and that we 
should be glad to give you. 


And our Service Bureau is also 
in position to find out what you 
want to know if you have some 
question to ask the retail trade 
that we have not already thought 
to ask. 


Sometime at your convenience 
we should be glad to tell you in 
detail of all of the activities of our 
Service Bureau. But 4 pages in 
Printers’ Ink does not permit of 
our discussing more than this one 
phase of the department’s work. 

Give us an opportunity to be 
of service to you. 

We have an axe to grind, of 
course, but that need not deter you 
from availing yourself of the ser- 
vice of this bureau because we 


offer it freely and without putting 
you under any obligation. 

The axe we have to grind is 
simply this: Service and co-opera- 
tion are the watchwords of moé- 
ern business. In the long run, and 
we are all in business to stay, the 
largest success will be meted out 
to that publication which has been 
of the greatest service to its 
readers and its advertisers. We 
shall ultimately profit by our readi- 
ness to help anyone anywhere in 
any way we can. 

That’s our only axe. You see 
you can quite safely ask us for and 
use any of this information which 
we are gathering for you. 

Say when. 


fa H Iam 


Advertising Director 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Chicago 
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Letters That Get Action and Why 


A Plan Is Half the Battle 
By Cameron McPherson 


FEW weeks before Adolph 

Karpen left for the Panama 
Exposition to represent Governor 
Dunne at the opening of the IIli- 
nois Building I had a talk with 
him about writing sales letters 
that get action. Selling by mail is 
a favorite theme of his, and the 
Karpen furniture busjness has 
been largely built that way. 

Mr. Karpen’s idea is that well- 
timed letters, reaching the dealer 
between calls of a salesman, are 
a good remedy for keeping com- 
petitors out and the Karpen name 
in mind. As we sat there talking 
in his magnificent office in the 
Karpen Building, overlooking 
Lake Michigan and Chicago’s lake 
front, I ventured the opinion that 
most sales letters fell down in 
getting action because the writer 
made it too hard to find out what 
the letter was all about. “Don’t 
you find that most letters you re- 
ceive would be better if the writer 


right in the opening para- 


the fashion of a deliberate think- 
ing executive, got down to cases. 

“One of the most successful 
action-inspiring letters we ever 


tle—I don’t care how clever a 
letter-writer may be, or what his 
record for writing letters is, if 
the plan is not there the letter 
won't pull. If it is, it will, and 
it has to be pretty rotten copy to 
spoil it.” 

“Then you don’t believe in the 
theory that the opening paragraph 
of a letter makes or mars it?” 
I queried, striving to get Mr. Kar- 
pen down to specific cases. 

“I don’t deny that it is impor- 


ant,” was Mr. Karpen’s quick a 
7 


ply, “but there is a way of taking 
the responsibility off the first par- 
agraph. I mean by using colored 
illustrations, 


THE RESULTS DISORGANIZED THE 
OFFICE 


“Now, take that letter I was 
referring to. It went out just 
prior to the Christmas buying sea- 
son, a time when you know. it 
is hard to get action out of furni- 
ture dealers, We planned this 
letter so that when the dealer 
opened it he got the impression 
that here was a specific proposi- 
tion which we were making to 
him and which he was called up- 
on to decide. Of course, most 
good sales letters do make a spe- 
cific proposition, but the trouble 
is you have to read the whole 
letter through to find out what 
it is. That is what kills it. 

“We worked on the theory that 
no man throws a picture away 
until he has satisfied his curiosity 
by looking at it. By making it 
a sort of problem picture his curi- 
osity grows as he reads. When 
the ‘proposition’ idea begins to 
work all chance that he will toss 
the letter aside unread is lost. 
You have his attention—now to 
get him to take action: 

“Here again we used the inter- 
est that a business man always 
shows in a ‘take-it-or-leave-it’ 
proposition. In planning the let- 
ter we selected one piece from 
our entire line—a piano bench in. 
this case—and then we framed 
our propositfon around this one 
piece. ere is this hand-made . 
bench,’ we told the dealer, ‘and 
here is the special proposition 
which we are making you for the 
next’ two weeks.’ Then we put 
the question: ‘Do you want it, 
or don’t you?’ 

“That letter went out to three 
separate lists. We enclosed a 
card for easy answering, and 
when I tell you that four days 
after it went out we had to put 
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our whole office force at work 
entering up ‘and acknowledging 
orders, you can get some idea of 
how it got action,” 

Naturally, I was interested in 
the letter, and I asked Mr. Kar- 
pen for a copy to reproduce, but 
the only one he had left was in 
a scrap-book. It was of the type 
commonly called “folder letters,” 
with the inside spread showing a 
view of a tastily furnished room, 
the bench looming up strong in 
the foreground. This was the 
illustration upon which Mr. Kar- 
pen depended for getting atten- 
tion. The copy was very business- 
like. 

SINGLE ISSUE DID IT 


“I always try to make a letter 
conform to a sales talk,” ex- 
plained Mr. Karpen. “I don’t like 
smart salesmen, so naturally don’t 
like smart letters. My idea of a 
good furniture salesman is a 


quietly dressed man who knows 
his line and comes in and talks 
it in a straightforward manner, 
with a ready fund of arguments 


as to what other furniture deal- 
ers have done with the line under 
similar conditions. That also 
goes with sales letters.” 

“But, Mr. Karpen,” I quizzed, 
“why did that letter pull so well? 
The piano bench is catalogued 
and you have advertised it before 
in the trade papers and by letter, 
haven’t you?” 

“Because in the past we fell in- 
to the common error so many 
business men make of trying to 
talk about several things in one 
letter, figuring that if a man isn't 
interested in one thing you will 
get him on the other. That is 
good theory, but poor practice. 
All our most successful letters 
have pulled because we have put 
one piece of furniture before a 
man and then focused all his 
thought on it. We make him a 
proposition, that is what gets him 
every time—if you have ever sold 
goods on the road you know that 
you can always get a man by 
making a definite proposition.” 

Then, this thought suggesting 
another. Mr. Karpen illustrated 
the point with a story about a 
Poster solicitor who, after his 


INK 


prospect had told him he wasn} 
interested in billboard advertis. 
ing, would make some such: state. 
ment as this: “Now, Mr. Jones 
you say you are not intcrested 
in bill-posting during the winter 
Are you interested in increasing 
your sales jin Freeport 24 per 
cent? If you are, I have , 
proposition to make you.” And 
if he didn’t get an order, he al. 
ways got an audience. 

Keeping in mind Mr. Karpen’s 
shrewd deduction, I looked again 
at the letters I had picked as 
reply-getters. I wanted to see 
what other advertisers had used 
the “proposition” idea. The first 
letter was one of Philip W. Len. 
nen’s, of the Royal Tailors. Mr, 
Lennen had injected the idea by 
a rather clever stratagem. Fig. 
uring that the dealer would be 
largely influenced by first impres- 
sions, Mr. Lennen saw to it that 
he got the right impression upon 
opening the letter: a proposition 
which he must accept or refuse, 
with no middle course. He ac- 
complished this by using a double 
post-card for an enclosure. One 
of these cards was a great red 
“No”; on the other an equally 
glaring red “Yes.” The very 
oddity of the card, implying as 
it did a definite answer, made 
reading the letter almost impera- 
tive. Plainly, it must have been 
a letter that got action and lots 
or at. 


TALK ABOUT THE READER'S TROUBLES 


Another letter that — seems 
worth mentioning here—alihough 
I don’t know just how successful 
it was as an order-getter—is one 
which J. Harry Schoneberger, 
secretary of the Crawford Chait 
Company, Grand Ledge, Mich, 
sent me when I asked him for 
his best result-producing _ letter. 
The Crawford people use a lot of 
letters, but this one seemed to 
breathe real life—almost make @ 
man want to do what it told him. 
And if you read it through, the 
reason is obvious: Mr. Schone- 
berger talks about the readers 
troubles. If there is any better 
way of getting under the readers 
hide than talking about his 
troubles it hasn't been discovered. 
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Let Your 
.\ Salesman Read 
4° This Article 


On request, we will forward to 
every manufacturer interested in 
securing railway business a_ re- 
print of an article from’System on 


‘*The $1,250,000,000 Customer ’’ 


From this article you and your salesmen will learn the salient 
features of railway organization; and unless you understand 
railway organization; unless you know where a requisition 
starts and who puts it through; unless you know into what 
distinct parts railway work is divided, you will waste both 
time and money going after railway business. 


You will learn that the American railways spend $5,000,000 
yearly for roadway tools and supplies, $11,000,000 for shop 
machinery and tools; $15,000,000 for rails alone; $19,000,000 
for stationery and printing; $55,000,000 for ties; $27,000,000 
for bridges, trestles, and culverts; $16,000,000 for locomotive 
repairs, etc. In short, this article contains vital data for 
every manufacturer who wants to reach the Billion Dollar 
Customer. . 


A request letter will bring a copy. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago Clevelani 


Audit Bureau of Circulations!—We belong. 
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As you see it, this is a letter 
written by a man who has spent 
a good part of his apprenticeship 
on the road among the dealers: 


Have you ever looked up just in time 
to see one of your salesmen lose a 
sale? 

What were your first thoughts—you 
who were too busy in another part of 
the store to go to that poor salesman’s 
aid? Did you recognize the customer 
as old Mrs. Hard-to-Please, of 23 
Cranky Place, or did you grit your 
teeth and say, “Shucks, just as I 
thought—that man’s an order-taker; he’s 
no salesman”? 

Wait a minute—don’t pass any more 
snap judgments— if the lost customer 
was looking for chairs, you were the 
one who let her dollars slip away to 
your competitor. 

If your salesman had been showing 
Mrs. Hard-to-Please a Crawford Chair, 
he would have made the sale, even if 
he is only an order-taker—he would 
then have had talking points, provable, 
demonstrable, exclusive features that 
would make the sale for him. 

Get your red-headed office-boy to dig 
up that copy of the Crawford catalogue 
1 sent you—look over it right now when 
you are on the brink of the holidays— 
it contains eighty-five reasons by pho- 
tograph why you should handle the 
Crawford. 

It will show you something of the 
Crawford appearance—a distinctive ap- 
pearance—and the brochure, ‘How to 
Sell a Crawford Chair,” will show you 
why and how we guarantee the Craw- 
ford for you against squeaky joints for 
five years. This brochure shes shows 
your salesmen why they cannot help sell 
the Crawford. 

Selling any guaranteed chairs now? 
Want to prove how fast they move? 
Dig down into that catalogue—make up 
your order and send it along by fast 
mail—I want to show you some fast 
sellers and remarkably quick deliveries. 
We have made arrangements to take 
care of your holiday needs. 

Yours faithfully, 
. Harry SCHONEBERGER, 
Manager, Crawford Chair Company. 


MAKING IT EASY TO 


Make it as easy as possible for 
the recipient to answer. Just how 
essential this feature is was 
brought to light in a talk I had 
last week with Frank A. Mitchell, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Ceresit Waterproofing 
Company, a Chicago concern sell- 
ing an article which, when mixed 
with concrete, makes it water- 
proof. One of this company’s 
problems is the architect—getting 
him to tell them whether or not 
“Ceresit” in its various forms has 
been specified. 

“Up to a year or so ago,” said 
Mr. Mitchell, “we never seemed 


ANSWER 


able to get architects or enginee:s 
to take any action on our letters, 
They just wouldn't. We came 
to the conclusion that the trouble 
was two-fold: first, we had not 
done enough to make ourselves 
known, and, second, we expected 
architects, who are notoriously 
poor correspondents, to sit down 
and write us a letter for no bet- 
ter reason than we wanted thein 
to. 
“So we decided to change our 
tactics. First of all we looked 
about for a way to lay a founda- 
tion of confidence in our product 
and our method, so that when 
we wrote these men they would 
know who we were and all about 
us. This we did by taking space 
in publications like the Architec- 
tural Record, Engineering Record 
and Factory. This advertising is 
for prestige purposes. With this 
campaign arranged for, we next 
sought some means of finding out 
when to write a man. We felt 
that getting a man to take action 
on our letters was largely a mat- 
ter of reaching him at the right 
moment. 

“We found upon investigation 
that it was possible to subscribe 
to a service which kept us posted 
as to what building was being 
done and who was doing it. These 
reports gave us just the informa- 
tion we needed. So we took on 
the service. 

“Whenever we found that a 
building was being designed that 
ought to use ‘Ceresit? we wrote 
the architect or engineer, but in- 
stead of sending him a long let- 
ter of explanation and description, 
we merely asked him if ‘Ceresit’ 
was going to be used. We fig- 
ured that our advertising in the 
technical and architectural pub- 
lications did the educational work. 
All that there was left for the 
letter to do was to come along 
at the right time and close the 
sale by recalling to the architect's 
mind all that he had read about 
‘Ceresit.’ With that letter we 
enclosed a card. (See page 41.) 

“The plan worked like a charm. 
The letters, of course, were 
planned from the start to create 
the impression of reliability and 
importance. We were particularly 
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erature, samples or whatever it 
might be?” 

Boiled down to a few simple 
suggestions it is this: First of all 
plan your letter as a salesman 
plans his interview, present a defi- 
nite “take it or leave 
it” proposition, and 
make it easy for the 
recipient to say “yes” 


ROJECT : “6 ” 


(CO ceresit waterproorinc compounn [_] or : But make 
() Ceresit FLOOR HARDENER sure beforehand that 
[) ceresit PLASTER BOND a foundation of work- 


careful to choose a paper for 
our letter-heads that gave the 
liter an atmosphere of an im- 
portant personal communication. 
a result we found that 
ere we would receive perhaps 
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ing confidence has 
been built. 


Death of ‘Father of 





Business Efficiency” 








(SIGNED). 





Frederick Winslow 
Taylor, _ efficiency en- 
gineer, died in Philadel- 











phia, March 21, aged 





CARD ENCLOSED WITH LETTER INVITES INQUIRY 


one-half of one per cent replies 
under the straight-letter system, 
the new plan brought us in as 
high as 10 per cent replies. Quite 
often the cards would be marked 
with requests for specific infor- 
mation, such as this one’—Mr. 
Mitchell dug down in his basket 
and showed me a card from an 
Eastern architect, on which was 
written: “Will it do it?”—‘“these 
notations give us just the oppor- 
tunity we want to show the man 
racy Ceresit is and what it will 
do. 

As I left Mr. Mitchell’s office 
I could not help but recall sev- 
eral advertisers whom knew 
that were making just the same 
mistake as the Ceresit people had 
made—they were depending too 
much on letters without taking 
any steps to create an impression 
of confidence in the recipient's 
mind; an impression easily cre- 
ated by well-planned advertising 
in the proper mediums. 

But you ask, “What is the net 
result of the experience of these 
concerns? How do Mr. Karpen’s, 
Mr. Lennen’s, Mr. Schoneberger’s 
ani Mr. Mitchell’s experiments 
affect me? What have they found 
out that I ought to heed in writ- 
ing letters that are expected to 
inspire action; to make a sale; 
to cet permission for a salesman 
to call; to get a request for lit- 


— -nine years. He was 

idely known as_ the 
“father of business ef- 
ficiency,” having originated a system, 
of scientific management which was 
adopted by manufacturers like the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Cramp’s 
Shipbuilding Company, and the Mia- 
vale Steel Company. He was likewise 
distinguished as the inventor of tool 
steel making methods which revolution- 
ized machine shop practice. 

The so-called Taylor system of scien- 
tific management was installed by the 
War Department in the arsenal at 
Watertown, Mass., in 1911 and while it 
received high commendation from gov- 
ernment authorities Congress at its re- 
cent session made no provision for the 
continuance of the plans when it passed 
the Army and Navy appropriation bill. 
It is said that Mr. Taylor grieved over 
this lack of action by Congress which 
means that the work which he started 
in government workshops will have to 
be_ discontinued. 

Mr. Taylor was the author of several 
books, notable among which is “The 
Principles of Scientific Management.” 
In this work he explained the princi- 
ples of efficiency in factory work upon 
which he spent a large share of his life. 
Co operation between employer and em- 
ployee, as outlined by Mr. Taylor, has 
worked out successfully for both of 
them; in fact, his contribution to eco- 
nomical industrial management has 
been so widespread that its results can- 
not be estimated. 


Sealed Ice Cream Advertised in 
Washington 


Large newspaper space is being used 


by Chapin-Sacks Mfg. Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., to announce the advent of 
a new sealed carton for “The Velvet 
Kind” ice cream. Each brick is care- 
fully wrapped in parchment paper, in- 
closed-in a strong carton and again 
wrapped and sealed before it leaves the 
plant. The sealed carton is being used 
as the big copy feature. 
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More Pertinent Facts 


The A. B. C. has just completed its investigation of our 
circulation. A copy of this report will no doubt go out to 
their subscribers within the next few days. You should look at 
it and compare it with other Women’s Meanie of our class, 


PICTORIAL REVIEW proves over 1,000,000 net circula- 
tion, It now has considerably more. Among the leadi ng 
Women’s Magazines it is in second position by a large margin. 


The Circulation Department of PICTORIAL REVIEW sent 
the following telegram to Mr. Mackinnon, Circulation Director 
of this Publication, while in St. Louis on March 5th:—“ Total 
subscriptions for February, 97,747, a gain of 35,189. Business 
coming in very heavy.” 


Magazines often advertise gains, but they do not always 
specify whether the increases are in space or in money, In 
judging Publications, it is important to know which they mean. 


The six leading Women’s Magazines all went somewhat 
behind in space during the last year. PICTORIAL REVIEW'S 
loss was 1621 lines. The others ioe from six to twenty times 
as much. 


If increased advertising income were to be figured, the net 
figures show that PICTORIAL REVIEW made a gain of close 
to $200,000 in 1914 as compared with previous year. 


The size of a Magazine doesn’t prove its merit. However, 
it is interesting to know, that of the four leading Women’s 
Magazines, we published the second largest book in January— 
the largest in February, and the third largest in March. In 
total number of pages for the first three months of this year, 
PICTORIAL REVIEW ranked second among the Magazines in 
its field. 


On the next page, some data is published which may in- 


terest advertisers. It shows that the leading food advertisers 
place us in first position.. That the leading textile and corset 
advertisers rank us second, That the leading mail order adver- 
tisers (for women’s apparel ) rank us as first, and that the lead- 
ing advertisers of toilet preparations place us in third position. 
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Volume used during 1914 in the six leading Women’s Publications by the 
leading advertisers of Food Products. 


Quaker Oats, Van Camp Packing Co., Postum Cereal, T. A. Snider Preserve 
Co., Crisco, National Biscuit Co., Shredded Wheat Co., Russell Miller 
Milling Co., Jell-O, Joseph Campbell Co., American Sugar Refining Co., 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., Cream of Wheat Co., Royal Baking Powder 
Co., Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., H. J. Heinz Co., Knox Gelatine Co., 
Ralston Purina Co., Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 56,763 lines 
Second Publication 52,620 lines 
Third Publication 49,506 lines 
fourth Publication 45,620 lines 
Fifth Publication 44,262 lines 
Sixth Publication 25,717 lines 


Volume of advertising used during 1914 in six leading Women’s Publica- 
tions by the leading advertisers of Textiles and Corsets. 


Wm. Skinner Mfg. Co., Belding Bros., H. & W. Corset Co., American Lady 
Corset Co., Kabo Corset Co., Cheney Bros., H. W. Gossard Co., W. B. 
Corset Co., Warner Bros., Ferris Bros., Chas. R. De Bevoise. 


First Publication - - - 11,213 lines 
PICTORIAL REVIEW - 7,001 lines 
Third Publication - - 6,676 lines 
Fourth Publication - - 5,281 lines 
Fifth Publication - - 3,967 lines 
Sixth Publication - - 1,301 lines 


Volume of advertising used during 1914 in six leading Women’s Publica- 
tions by the leading advertisers of Mail Order Cloaks and Suits. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., Charles William Stores, Perry Dame & Co. 

Bedell Co., Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Co., Bellas, Hess & Co., Standard Mail 

Order Co., Philipsborn, Montgomery Ward & Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
PICTORIAL REVIEW - - 21,385 lines 
Second Publication - 14,356 lines 
Third Publication - 11,342 lines 
Fourth Publication - 10,022 lines 
Fifth Publication - 9,670 lines 
Sixth Publication - . 8,033 lines 


Volume used during 1914 in six leading Women’s Publications by the 
leading advertisers of Toilet Preparations. 


Colgate & Co., Cuticura Go., Gerhard Mennen Co., Pompeian Mfg. Co., 
Resinol Chemical Co., J. B. Williams, A. S. Hinds, Pear’s Soap, Andrew 
Jergens Co., Chesebrough Vaseline, Ivory Soap, Canthrox Shampoo, F. F. 
Ingram, B. J. Johnson Soap. : 


First Publication . 28,171 lines 
Second Publication - 23,134 lines 
PICTORIAL REVIEW 20,481 lines 
Fourth Publication - 16,607 lines 
Fifth Publication . 15,353 lines 
Sixth Publication - 12,557 lines 


Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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HE real business 


men of the coun- 
try are very much in- 
terested in the Gold- 
en Rule in Business 
series in LHE 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


The instalment in 
~ the April number is | 


“Hours” 














Large Space and Live Copy Cut 
Costs of Machinery Inquiries 


Authorized Interview by Charles W. Hurd, with 
E. A. Simmons 


Chairman, Board of Directors, American Sawmill Machinery Company, Hacketts- 


town, 


HERE is a young machinery 

manufacturing company in the 
East whose inquiry cost on its 
$250.00 sales leader evinced, un- 
til recently, a strong inclination to 
stick around $2.60. It had reached 
that more or less reasonable fig- 
ure after a long and slow subsi- 
dence, during which the executive 
attention had necessarily been fo- 
cussed on larger and more vital 
problems, 

First in order, the source of 
supply had been threatened; and 
when that had been safeguarded, 
the company awoke to the fact 
that it had a persistently seasonal 
proposition on its hands. 

It had barely corrected that de- 


— FA. See 


about making money 


fect of the business by extending 
the line to take in the twelve 
months of the year, when the 
panic of 1907 broke. 

After it had ridden out that 
storm, it began to find time for 
a more careful study of its adver- 
tising. And the result has been 
that the cost of inquiries on the 
sales leader has dropped steadily, 
from $2.60 in 1910, and before, 
to $1.52 last season, with the 
strong probability of a rapid re- 
turn to the same figure as soon as 
the industrial dislocation pro- 
duced by the war shall have been 
reduced. 

The company in question is the 
American Sawmill Machinery 

‘Company; and the 
explanation of the in- 

: creased efficiency of 

its advertising is to be 
found in its compara- 
tively new policy of 





cs A TARMER hed a wood . 
fot that he had used ‘ 3 
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using /arge space ina 
selected list of medi- 
ums and filling it with 
live copy. The last 
part of the explana- 
tion is just as im- 
portant as the first. 
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It was the change 
from what might be 
called machine - shop 
or technical copy to 
reportorial copy—the 
kind of copy you find 
by getting out in the 
territory and report- 
ing actual conditions 
—that probably helped 
more than anything 

















* TROM THE FIRST OF PAGE ADS MORE THAN 


JUSTIFIED EXPECTATIONS 


else. 








The company was 
purely a-sales com- 
pany in the beginning. 
It had been started 
by E. A. Simmons, 








president of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Pub- 
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lishing Company, and some asso- 
ciates of his to develop a_busi- 
ness, partly domestic and partly 
export, in portable sawmills, 
such as a farmer can take right 
into the woods himself and use 
to work up his logs into lumber, 
instead of hauling them off to 
somebody’s else mill and losing 
the extra profit on them. The 
portable sawmill sold at $250.00 
and upwards, and it seemed as if 
there ought to be a good demand 
for it. 


AGENCIES 
The 


AND SALESMEN 


sawmills were to be made 
by a well-known Southern fac- 
tory. The sales company estab- 
lished a number of selling agen- 
cies in different sections of the 
country, put on a few salesmen 
and began to advertise for inqui- 
ries through a considerable list of 
farm and export papers, taking a 
few inches monthly for part of 
the year in the former and quar- 
ter- and half-pages in the latter. 

Then, before the business had 
really got on its feet and there 
was any chance of going funda- 
mentally and exhaustively into the 
advertising question, the relations 
of the company with the Southern 
factory developed friction. Event- 
ually the sales company drew out 
of the arrangement and put its 
money into a factory of its own, 
which is located in Hackettstown, 


This naturally gave the manage- 
ment enough to think of for a 
time without considering any ad- 


vertising problems. Presently, 
Mr. Simmons, in studying the 
sales in these early months, found 
a “curve” he did not like. The 
peak of the business started in 
early winter and climbed steadily 
until spring, when it began to 
drop off, reaching the lowest point 
of the year in summer. The rea- 
son for this course of the curve 
was that farmers, especially in the 
North, are, generally, free to 
work their woodlots only in the 
winter. They buy their equip- 
ment in the early winter if their 
minds are made up, or read it up 
and mull over it until later. 

There was no possible way to 
extend the business over other 


INK 


months; it was largely a seasonal 
proposition, and could not fe 
changed. If the costs were to be 
reduced, there was only one way 
to do it, namely, to go outside 
of portable sawmills and add a 
side line that would assure con. 
stant production § through _ the 
year. That was done. A line of 
stationary sawmill equipment and 
woodworking machinery for saw- 
mills, planing mills, contractors 
and builders, railways, etc., went 
into the catalogue along, with the 
portable sawmills. 


“TURNED CORNER” BY 1907 


This was good for the business 
and enabled it to “turn the cor- 
ner” by 1907; but it did not help 
solve the central advertising prob- 
lem of cutting inquiry costs on the 
sales leader and improving the 
quality of the inquiries. The ad- 
vertising appropriation was not 
large, but it was a very respecta- 
ble one for a young concern in 
the machinery field, $18,000 a year, 
of which $10,000 was going into 
the farm papers, $4,000 into the 
trade and technical papers, includ- 
ing the export journals, and $4,000 
into advertising liter ature—about 
seven per cent of a total turn 
over of $250,000. : 

Then came the panic, and econ- 
omy. A cut in advertising was 
discussed, but Mr. Simmons said: 

“No, we won’t cut it a penny. 
It would be absurd to let down the 
selling effort at the time we need 
it most. We will not get the full 
benefit of the advertising now, 
but we will later.” 

And so it proved. The company 
went right ahead with its adver- 
tising programme. Business fell 
off and stayed off until well into 
1908, when it began to pick up and 
eventually came back with a rush 
that showed how well the adver- 
tising had been working while the 
country slept. To help matters, 
the Southern competitor. their 
original producing source, had 
meanwhile pulled in its advertis- 
ing horns. And that was the be- 
ginning of the end of it. 

And now, when the more press- 
ing affairs had been disposed ot 
and the executive attention might 
be thought ready to fall on the 
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“I FRANKLY SAY THAT SYSTEM, THE 
! MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, HAS SUP- 
Asines Hi PLIED OUR COMPANY SUGGESTIONS 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


B. F, TOBIN 


PRESIDENT AND TREASURER OF THE 
CONTINENTAL MOTOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NUMBER XXIII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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chance of making it produce 
any larger returns. And yet the 
need for getting more selling 
thought into it was growing all 
the time. 

The. theory of the small space 
was that it was enough to flag 
the farmer who already had wood- 
lot profits in his mind and who 
only required to be steered up to 
the counter, figuratively speaking, 
by the follow-up. 

When the .advertising proposi- 
tion was taken up 
and considered with 
new seriousness, and 
this led in turn to a 
more. -fundamental 
study of the field as a 
whole, it was readily 


advertising promotion, it was 
again turned the other way. The 
mpany, it appeared, was buying 
saws from five different concerns 
with which to equip its portable 
mills and other kinds of machines. 
When business was only so- 
, it had no difficulty in getting 
all the saws it wanted; but when 
huying was brisk it sometimes had 
wait its turn, The officers of 
the company had. plenty of time 
during 1907 to study the situation, 





Portable Saw Mills a Railroad Economy 


Remarkable Savings To Be Real- 
ized On A Very Moderate Invest- 
ment In Saw. Mill Machinery. 


Yesterday we referred in this space to the plans 
of an eastern railroad for utilizing the timber 
from some abandoned docks. Not every rail- 


equipment to work over. But, some time or 
other, every road makes some improvement 
that leaves it with a lot of second-hand tim- 


frame bridge or trestle is replaced with steel 
or concrete. 


Allowing one-third for waste, a 30-foot 12-by-16 


ad Probably a plant 


feet of lumber. Partly decayed stuff can be 
cut into switch ties or crose-ties. And so qn— 
really good lumber can be re-sawed from stock 
that is ordinarily burned or scrapped. 


time. Hadn't 


busy, somewhere on the 
‘round—and earning you money all the 


It might not pay to haut all 
this stuff to a saw mill. But 
it will pay to take a port- 
able “Amen an” Saw Mill 
outfit to the job and re 
saw right -on the ground 
Such an outfit, made up of 2 
saw, mill and a cut-off saw 
with the prime mover need- 
ed (steam, gasoline or elec 
tric motor), can be loaded 
on a flat car and taken 
wherever there's a re-saw- 
ing’ job to be done. The 
lumber you-make will cost 
you the wages of one or two 


men and the price of the ~ 


power used. With a steam- 


driven outht you'll get all the fuel you need 
in the waste from the mill. 


road has water terminals and costly dock Let us repeat some figures we gave you yester- 

yy An “American” equipment capable of 
re-sawing 3,000 to 5,000 feet of lumber per 
day can be operated at a cost of $8 to $10 
“per day. And this lamber will be worth $75 
to $125. That makes your lumber come 
pretty cheap, doesn’t it? If you have yoor 
power, $400 to $500 will buy an outfit big 
enough for any railroad. And even including 
power, the total investment* won't be over 
$1,000. Woald it pay? 


of this kind could be kept 
road, the year 


we better get together’ now, 


about an “American” equipment for your 
> 


seen that larger space 
would be more effec- 
tive even from an 
attention-giving point 
of view, would be 
more impressive as 
mere size and would 
afford an opportunity 
to include arguments 
that would appeal 
also to the farmer 
who previously had 
not been thinking 
about cutting his 
timber. This type of 
farmer had practically 
been neglected up to 
that. time. 

The. company, 
therefore, increased 
the space in the farm 





100 Main St, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 





American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


1609 Hudson Terminal, NEW YORK 


papers to quarter 
pages as an experi- 
ment and_ shortened 
the list of mediums to 








EDUCATING RAILROADS TO RESAW USED LUMBER INSTEAD 


OF ABANDONING IT 


and they subsequently proceeded 
to organize a separate company 
to manufacture saws and to locate 
it conveniently at the sawmill 
company’s back door. 


NEED OF LARGER SPACE 


But the turn came in the long 
lane at last. By 1910 the two or 
three inches of advertising space 
in the farm journals had been so 
studied and worked, so intensive- 
ly tilled, that there . was . small 


correspond. 

The immediate re- 
sponse in increased 
number of inquiries 
and volume of business resulting 
therefrom showed that the house 
was on the right track. The cost 
per inquiry dropped from $2.60 in 
1910-1911 to $2.46 the following 
season, 

The credit for the increase in 
efficiency does not belong entirely 
to the increase in space, though 
it does to the new spirit of experi- 
ment. A very practical and inter- 
esting little booklet. called “Mak- 
ing Money Off the Woodlot,” had 
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been prepared to feature in the 
advertising as a bait for inquiries 
and as a means of going more in- 
timately into the proposition than 
it was possible to do in small 
space. Where the catalogue had 
been technical about the ma- 
chinery, the booklet was technical 
about the farmer’s business, about 
the money-making possibilities in 
woodlots and the way to develop 
them. 


SPACE INCREASE LOWERED COST 


The following season the farm- 
paper space was increased to half 
pages and the cost per inquiry al- 
most automatically dropped to 
$2.39. 

There was the demonstration. 
There was only one more step to 
take, the logical one of increasing 
the space to a full page. Would 
the old arguments hold true in 
this case? There was no mathe- 
matical certainty that they would. 
But the company had courage and 
faith, and went ahead. 

And now see what almost in- 
variably happens when practical 
men prepare to take a_ logical, 
even though doubtful and_ possi- 
bly expensive, step. Committed as 
they were to large space, for 
which they had sacrificed their 
representation in a number of 
other mediums, they pored over 
the proposition and canvassed and 
recanvassed every fact and theory 
until they found a new under- 
standing of the needs and a new 
power to go with it. They must 
get. away from the factory and 
go to the farmer; as they had 
done in the booklet, they must 
help him see his woodlot through 
the right spectacles, help him fig- 
ure profits on it, prove his need 
for a sawmill of his own, and 
then, at last, show him that the 
one he wanted was the “Ameri- 

” 


can. 

The first of the page ads ap- 
peared in one of the leading farm 
papers of general circulation, in 
December, 1913, and was after- 
wards repeated in two or three 
other papers of the list. It brought 


in a flood of inquiries. It is also 
notable from the fact that it was 
the first to bring a customer into 
the office and sell him a sawmill 


INK 


outright. The customer, who is 
an officer of a large corporation, 
thought it would be a good idea 
to put the caretakers on his sum- 
mer home in the country at work 
during the winter cleaning up 
some of the timber on the place 
and turning. it into salable lum- 
ber. The same ad also produced 
several other direct orders. 

It was a simple * ‘Story About 
Making Money.” A supposititious 
farmer had a woodlot that he used 
only as a source of firewood. He 
did not know that the wood was 
worth much more as lumber. But 
he answered the ad and got the 
booklet. It opened his eyes. He 
bought a sawmill, earned the 
whole cost of it the first season 
and at last accounts was doing a 
profitable lumbering business in 
the neighborhood in his spare 
time. 


LET THE FARMER TALK 


In the next large ad the com- 
pany improved on the previous 
story by hunting up a real farmer 
and putting the actual facts and 
figures into his mouth. The agen- 
cy copywriter did that. It made 
the ad the most successful of the 
whole series. 

The close of the season showed 
a complete vindication of large 
space when properly filled. . The 
inquiry cost, which had previously 
fallen from $2.60 to $2.39, by a 
progressive increase of space now 
dropped abruptly to $1.52, which 
is considered a remarkably low 
figure for a $250 farming propo- 
sition. Nor was that the sole 
benefit. The quality of the in- 
quiries was correspondingly im- 
proved. There is thus every evi- 
dence of the existence of a hig 
underlying domestic market which 
cannot be held back very long by 
war conditions. 

For a time, and the time is not 
entirely past, the war had a good 
deal of the same effect and pos- 
sibly more effect on the American 
company than it had on many 
others. Its export trade, almost 
one-third of its entire business, 
went, completely by the board in 
a moment, and the volume of 
domestic business shrunk to mere 
traces. But this was only temo- 
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Preparing for 


Fall Trade 
Issue 


HE editor of 
our semi-an- 
nual trade 
issue, “Todaw’s 
Magazine for Mer- 
chants,” is now _O, A, OWEN 
° ° ° Editor ot ‘“Today’s 
making a trip in- Magazine for Merchants” 
terviewing dealers, eeiere sane 
through Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, IIlin- 
ois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 








His object is, by personal interviews 
with dealers, to insure interesting editorial 
matter in the Fall number of the trade 
issue, as well as to prepare for such other 
dealer work as will make that issue most 
advantageous to our advertisers. 


Topay’s dealer work is revolutionary. If 
you do not know all about it you should let 
us tell you. 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE 


461 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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(This is Number One in a series of Intimate 

Expressions. Because they interest “The Little 
Schoolmaster,” they may interest some of his 
pupils. 


* * * “DRINTERS’ INK is a great 
publication. 


“CThe advertising fraternity could not 
get along without it. 


“No well regulated agricultural paper 
can afford not to use it in promoting its 
own interests, and not only use it, but 
use it to the limit. 





“You would have to get out an injunc- 
tion to keep us out of it.” 


(From) 
E. T. MEREDITH 
‘The Successful Publisher of 


**Successful Farming’’ 
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rary in its worst aspects, and the 
company has not abated hope of 
the future nor slackened its ad- 
vertising. There was a_ tempta- 
tion, as in 1907, to do so; but, as 
in 1907, it went on under full sail 
and expects to come through with- 
out loss when the final balance 
is struck. ‘The orders are not lost, 
they are merely backing up; that 
is the feeling. 

Ihe copy in the technical and 
trade papers is of a substantial 
style and calls for no special com- 
ment, with the exception of that 
in the Railway Age Gasette, which 
illustrates the development of a 
new use and a new market for 
the portable sawmill, Lumber at 
the present prices is one of the 
most costly commodities a railroad 
can buy. Now, some time or other, 
every railroad makes improve- 
ments that leave it with a lot of 
second-hand lumber in its pos- 
session. The American company’s 
copy points out that much of this 
can be resawed on the premises 
with a portable sawmill and used 
for other purposes at a great sav- 
Ing 


LIST OF MEDIUMS 


The farm papers used include 
the arm Journal, Successful 
larming, Country Gentleman, 
Farm and Home, Orange Judd 
Weeklies, Farm Press, Missouri 
Valicy Farmer, Southern Planter, 
Southern Ruralist, Farm Progress, 
Rural New Yorker, Farmers’ Ad- 
vocale. Family Herald and Week- 

' Star, Progressive Farmer, 
Fi News, Field and Farm, 

rihwest Farmer and Orchard, 

is-Missourt Farmer and West- 
Farmer. 

'o reach the building trade the 

pany uses the Building Age 

' the American Carpenter and 

Ter. 

'¢ American Lumberman and 
ihern Lumberman carry the 
to the lumbering interests. 

the export trade La Ha- 
rand the American Exporter 
ised. The company is also 
some newspaper advertising 
uth America, in the leading 
vs of Brazil and Argentina. 
advertisements are set up 
in Spanish and Portuguese 
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and the plates sent out by mail. 

There was spent $5,000 in the 
trade and export papers last year 
and $11,000 in the farm papers, 
while $462 went to newspapers 
and $1,500 was invested in exhibits 
and other incidentals properly 
chargeable to advertising. 

As to the future the company 
believes that it is on the eve of 
the biggest year in its history. 
Since January 1 this seems to be 
confirmed by increased orders and 
a larger number and better class 
of inquiries. To justify the policy 
of not reducing the advertising 
appropriation in the face of a 
more than half-empty order file 
and an average of less than a 
dozen inquiries a day, the com- 
pany received, on February 8, ex- 
actly 167 inquiries directly trace- 
able to six papers and 22 from 
sources not evident from either 
the letters or envelopes; and these 
are exclusive of the Chicago, New 
Orleans and Seattle branches. 
This is the largest number ever 
received in any one day. On the 
day following the number received 
at the factory direct was 83, and 
they are still maintaining a splen- 
did average. 


“High Rents Ruinous to Cigar 


Chains 


The causes of the recent failures of 
two leading independent cigar store 
chains, as ascribed by the owners, are 
identical. High rents paid for com- 
manding locations are declared to have 
been responsible for the financial diffi- 
culties of both the Louis Klein Cigar 
Co., owning several stores in Cleveland, 
O., and John J. Dolan & Co., owning 
about a dozen stores in Chicago. Rents 
of $5,000 and $8,000 per annum for 
small stores were not uncommon in 
these two cases. In one of the stores 
it was estimated from an appraisal of 
the stock on hand that a turn-over al 
most every twenty-four hours would 
have been necessary, merely to pay the 
rent. 


Combined Advertising and 
Demonstration 
The Caloric Fireless Cooker, made in 


Janesville, Wis., is being advertised 
through the dealer. who arranges for 
a demonstration. He is illustrated with 
a picture of a woman in a kitchen 
figuring how to lower the cost of living. 
Through the advertisement an _ invita- 
tion is extended to call ard meet the 
Caloric Fireless Cooker Expert who 
will be at the store for an entire week. 





How Overland “Sells” Its Advertis- 
ing Policies to Its Agents 


An Attempt to Get the Sales’ Force Pulling With, 


Instead of Against, 


the Advertising 


[Epiror1aL Norte: Jecause of its gen- 
eral suggestiveness and the probable 
help it will be to manufacturers in other 
lines of business, we reprint below 
without abridgement pamphlet _ re- 
cently issued by the Whilys-Overland 
aneeny to its selling force. See edi- 
torial in this issue of Printers’ INK en- 
titled ““When Salesmen and .\dvertising 
Pull Together.’’] 

O make a sale we must first 

compel attention.” Usually 
the first attention we get is per- 
functory. Of that which we say 
in print or utter orally but little 
makes a deep or lasting impres- 
sion. What we must have to 
help us close sales is that sort of 
concentrated attention which en- 
ables us to make a deep and last- 
ing impression. 

These are busy 
titude of details demand atten- 
tion. The public is overwhelmed 
with reading matter icularly 
advertising matter of one kind 
and another. 

This makes it seldom possible 
with one advertisement, one book- 
let, one piece of advertising matter 
of any kind, one oral statement, or 
one interview to make a deep and 
lasting impression. 

The work of the sales organi- 
zation, of which the Advertising 
Department is an adjunct, is to so 
present Overland advantages that 
we shall eventually obtain con 
centrated attention and deeply in 
stil in every prospect's mind the 
merit of these Overland advan- 
tages. 

This can be done by what is 
termed a uniform selling talk. 


times. A mul- 


A UNIFORM SALES TALK WILL GET 
CONCENTRATED ATTENTION 


The theory of a uniform sales 
talk is that the fundamental Over- 
land advantages—that is, the im- 
portant reasons why a prospect 
should buy an Overland—are the 
same to-day, to-morrow and ev- 
ery day; they are the same for 
you as for me. There may be 
other and less important reasons 


why it is better, adapted to \our 
particular use, or to the use of 
some other individual, but the in- 
herent Overland advantages are 
always the same. 

Being always the same, 
advantages should be 
to every prospect. 


tlese 


mentioned 


WHAT OVERLAND ADVERTISING |\OES 


The first thing the advertising 
accomplishes is to make the 
trade-mark familiar. A __ single 
appearance does not make a deep 
and lasting impression. Hundreds 
—yes, thousands—of appearances 
have, through the force of repe- 
tition, made a_ sufficiently <eep 
and lasting impression upon the 
reading public so that the ma- 
jority of this public is now thor- 
oughly familiar with the Over- 
land trade-mark and what it 
stands for. 

The next object of Overland 
advertising is to make the reader 
want a motor-car. This is done 
by picturing the car in conditions 
so pleasant as to give the reader 
a desire to place himself in a like 
situation. This might be called 
“Suggestive Copy.” Its object is 
accomplished by the force of the 
suggestion contained in the il- 
lustration, It is the best of 
advertising because everyhody 
looks, even though they do no! 
read. 

The 
the reader want an Overlaid 
motor-car. This is partially ac- 
complished in an indirect manner 
by both of the above items. First 
—familiarity with the trade-mark 
Second—familiarity with the car 
through presentation in the at- 
tractive art copy. 

The direct way of accom) lish- 
ing this object is to tell what ad- 
vantages the Overland has to 
cause it to be preferred overt 
other cars. To make these a¢- 
vantages known and remem)creé, 

(Continued on page 59 


third object is to mak 
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Just jot down, on the lines 
below, the names of ten average 
neighbors of yours whom you 
know to be good prospects for 
your product. Then have these 
names looked up in your Dun’s 
or Bradstreet’s. 


DOES 

tising 

the 

single 

deep ; 2 
dreds 5 2 
SE, his onoupet haces 
deep You will then better appre- : 
= ciate the big meaning of the : 
thor 64,377 of 1914’s new subscribers = 
ver = 
at it who were of enough wealth, 


— permanence and responsibility 
cader to be found in Dun’s or Brad- 


done 
see street’s—1,238 such new sub- 


‘eader 


a the scribers every week in the year: 
called 
ect is 


That’s only part—but a very 
typical part—of Leslie’s circulation. 


Doesn’t it speak volumes for the 
attractiveness of Leslie’s to the people 
in the best class of homes in every 


te community? 
y ac- 


anner 


= ° § 
First 
‘ Leslie's 
ie Car 
eat Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Boston New York Chicago 
LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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42-cm. 


OSTERS; 


advertising « 
bigness—powe 


But, unlike the x 
fast handling. Y 


Poster Advertising 
after business in al 
how much you cat 
money? Write an 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOC 


OFFICIA 


POSTER SELLING CO 1015 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis 
THE A. DE MONTLUZIN ADVERTISING CO....1132 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinsl 
ee Ae, ee WOE cin sd ous clon'p pie wie oo es 65cm Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

C..R. ATOMIGON. ............00 
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S 


» 42 -centimeter guns of an 
—big, but more than mere 
efficient. 


id-famous 42s, they allow 
wake a town up in a day. 


1advertising because it goes 
ficient way. Do you know 


ith a moderate amount of 
us. 





1620 Steger Bldg, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATIVES: 


BEBE DLCO: sat ne cR ree nies hone *...People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

ATED BILLPOSTERS’ PROTECTIVE CO 110 W. 40th St., New York City 

PONOS THROOP, Inds iio ccecscsas van eke cen 8th Floor Tower Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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OMETIMES we've failed to 


land an advertising account we've 
gone after. 


@ Without claims to advertising infalli- 
bility—without self-satisfaction—without cock- 
sureness, we must confess that we believe that 
in the majority of cases it was because our 
submitted copy was distinctive. 


@ Distinctiveness doesn’t mean freak- 
ishness, but individuality based on putting a 
definite merchandising idea behind the copy 
plan. 


@ This very distinctiveness, coming as 
a perfectly new thought to the buyer of adver- 
tising—being out of the beaten paths of clever- 
ness or freakishness or beauteous English or 
fervent copy appeal, has laid it wide open to 
one of two things — enthusiastic acceptance or 
definite rejection. Often a commonplace plan and 
commonplace copy win acceptance because they 
are not vital enough to merit condemnation. 


@ Nine cases out of ten we've won 
or lost actively and definitely. But what we've 
gotten we've held. 


@, We're willing to stake our chances 
on the ideal of the idea rather than to woo 
success by commonplace jog trot advertising 
plan and construction along the broad highway 
of usuality. 


@ We will stand by the method which makes it 


harder to get new customers, because it is the method 
which mekes it easier to hold all customers. 


@ We have lost just one client in eight years. 


@ If you contemplate a campaign—and if you are too 
conservative to be commonplace—if you realize that 
no big selling idea can ever be commonplace either in 
conception or expression—why then we want to call on 
you and talk with you——-wherever you are. Write 


D’ ArRcY ADVERTISING CO 


International Life Building 
ST. LOUIS, U. $..A. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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they must be repeated, and one 
or more emphasized in every ad- 
ver!isement. 

\\hen we announce a new 
model, we might say that that car 
is to be preferred because of its 
adv intages in appearance, com- 
fort, the convenience of its con- 
trol, its magneto ignition and easy- 
acting clutch. Throughout the 
succeeding season we would con- 
centrate on these advantages, 
sometimes, perhaps, touching on 
all of them, in other cases fram- 
ing up copy to deal with one only. 
In our catalogue we would repeat 
these same advantages, give them 
most space and emphasize them 
most strongly. In our letters 
they would be again repeated. 

Soon we commence, in a lesser 
degree, to accomplish the effect se- 
cured by the continuous use of our 
trade-mark. For, although the pres- 
entation of any one of the five ad- 
vantages in one piece of copy will 
not and does not create a deep 
and lasting impression, the mul- 
tiplicity of times that we repeat 
these same advantages does, by 


the mere force of repetition alone, 


get ccncentrated attention and 
help to make a deep and lasting 
impression, 


REPETITION AND EMPHASIS MUST 
GO BEYOND PRINTED MATTER 


To be entirely 
must, however, go 
printed matter. 

Consider that you are a pros- 
pect. You have read Overland 
advertisements and learned there- 
from that one of the chief Over- 
land advantages is high tension 
Inagneto ignition. 
an Overland dealer to see the car. 
He shcws it to you, goes over 
other points, but says nothing 
about magneto ignition. 

Are you not likely to conclude 
that the claimed advantage of 
Magneto ignition must be merely 
a theory of the Advertising De- 
partment? “It cannot be a prac- 
tical advantage,” you would think, 
“or this salesman—who presum- 
ably a practical man—would 
mention this and emphasize it as 
one of the most important of 
Overland advantages.” 

In such a case, failure to men- 


successful we 
beyond our 


You call upon. 
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tion magneto would discount 
pretty much all of the value 
of previous Overland ignition ad- 
vertising, 


PROSPECT . INFLUENCED BY ADVER- 
TISED ADVANTAGES 


When a prospect comes into 
your place of business, or when 
you go to him, consider that an 
impression has been created in 
his mind by the continuous adver- 
tising of certain advantages. He 
is interested to see them in the 
car and to hear you elaborate up- 
on them. 

Point out the advantages of ap- 
pearance, the convenience of 
Overland control, the easy clutch 
action and the certainty of mag- 
neto ignition. Show that pros- 
pect that you know these to be the 
chief Overland advantages, and 
that you believe in them. 

You would thus take full ad- 
vantage of the help that the ad- 
vertising can give. You would 
make your prospect believe in 
what Overland advertisements 
say and heighten and strengthen 
the impression that they have 
made. 

If that same prospect happens 
to-day to be in New York and 
goes into the Overland salesroom 
there; to-morrow he is in-Albany 
and gces into the  salesroom 
there; the next week he is in Buf- 
falo, and the following week in 
Chicago, and in all of these places 
he talks to Overland salesmen, if 
all of these salesmen talk to him 
about these same advantages, he 
is going to know and he is go- 
ing to remember that the Over- 
land is better than other cars in 
these five important particulars. 
He will be impressed by the fact 
that the Overland organization is 
of one mind as to what are Over- 
land advantages. 

If that same prospect in a like 
manner should come into contact 
with different salesmen selling 
competing cars and each of these 
salesmen—as is often true—talks 
to that. prospect about points 
which in his personal opinion are 
the principal advantages, then 
each of the salesmen is likely to 
be talking about a different point. 
The prospect will naturally con- 
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clude that that car possesses no 
particular advantages sufficiently 
important to have impressed 
themselves upon the members of 
its own sales organization. 

Therefore, Overland advertis- 
ing should be the key to all Over- 
land sales talks. 


UNIFORM SALES TALK PUTS SALES- 


MAN AT EASE 


The operation of this uniform 
sales-talk plan carries with it an- 
other important advantage—prep- 
aration. 

lf you are going to arrange 
your sales talk to supplement and 
take advantage of the advertising, 
you are always going to talk 
about certain definite things. And 
you are prepared—you know what 
you are going to talk about. In 
dealing with your prospect, you 
are at ease. Your mind is free 
because you know in general what 
you are going to say to him. This, 
of course, does not mean that you 
know all that you are going to 
say to him. It merely means 
you know that you have certain 
definite advantages that you know 
you can and will tell that pros- 
pect. 

While telling these advantages, 
you have an opportunity to study 
your prospect, to learn his point 
of contact, and to determine what 
particular line of approach may 
be necessary in order to close the 
sale. 

To summarize: 

It is impossible for a prospect 
to remember all of the advantages 
of the Overland car. If, in our 
sales work, each of us takes in- 
dependent lines, our chances of 
success are small because we have 
but limited opportunity in which 
to impress the prospect with the 
advantages that we present. 

If, on the other hand, we use 
organized effort, we take full ad- 
vantage of the help that Overland 
advertising gives, obtain the cumu- 
lative effect.of the sales talks of 
other Overland men, and have a 
cumulative effect of our own sales 
talks through repetition of em- 
phasis upon the same advantages. 

Remember that we can get peo- 
ple to remember one thing, such 
as our trade-mark, but that we 
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cannot hope to get them to re. 
member one hundred things about 
the Overland car. If, therefore 
when we talk to them, whether in 
print, by letter, or orally, w we have 
a limited number of things—say 
five—about which we always talk, 
the force of repetition on these 
same things numberless times will 
cause them to be remembered. 

Also remember that the yearly 
expenditure for Overland adver- 
tising exceeds a million dollars; 
that the purpose of this advertis- 
ing is to impress upon the minds 
of prospects certain  detinite 
things; that unless your sales talk 
agrees with, supplements and em- 
phasizes this advertising. you dis- 
count its value and usefulness to 
you. 

This million and some dollars 
is spent to help you. Be sure that 


you obtain full advantage from it. 


EASY FOR PROSPECTS 10 
FIND YOU 


MAKE IT 


This suggests another way in 
which every Overland dealer 
should be sure to harmonize his 
sales work with Overland adver- 
tising. As has been mentioned 
before, this advertising makes the 
Overland name known to probably 
every prospect in the country. It 
does not, however, and cannot, 
make known to every prospect in 
your territory that you arc the 
local Overland dealer. 

It is necessary to make il casy 
for prospects to find you. 

Our advertisements may arouse 
interest in motor-cars. Readers 
of these advertisements may start 
out with the idea of investigating 
the Overland. But they do not 
know who the Overland dealer is. 
If, before they reach you, they 
see one or two of your competi- 
tors, these competitors may get 
the advantage of Overland ad- 
vertising and make the sale. You 
should advertise locally. Make 
your name as well known as the 
Overland man in your territory 
as the Overland trade-mark is 
known nationally. 

Do not, by any possibility. let a 
prospect who has become inter- 
ested through our general acver- 
tisements be sold a competing 
make of car because he did not 
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1,605,573 VISITORS 


to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in the first 23 days 


This exceeds the attendance of either the 
Chicago or St. Louis Expositions for the same 
period, and is not much less than the com- 
bined attendance of those two Fairs. 


From now until December the visitors—all 
well-to-do people—will be in much greater 
numbers, making San Francisco 


A WONDERFUL MARKET 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 


The Examiner is San Francisco’s great adver- 
tising medium. It is the only morning news- 
paper which opened its books and secured the 
A. B. C. Audit Certificate. 


Present Circulation— 


Exceeding 125,000 Daily 
250,000 Sunday 


The San Francisco Examiner has the largest 
circulation in America of any Daily news- 
paper selling at 5c per copy. Its readers are 
the most responsive class. 


M. D, HUNTON W. H. WILSON 
220 Fifth Ave, Hearst Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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— 0g) THE HORSELESS AGE @— 


25OWEST FIFTY FOURTH ST. NEW YORKCITY 


FOUNDED IN {895 


T is with pleasure we 
announce the appoint- 
ment of Lewis G. Vogel, 
Western Advertising Man- 


ager, with headquarters in 
Detroit, Michigan. 


THE HORSELESS ‘AGE 


President 
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at you were the Overland 


- where to find you. The 
on is to think that you are 
nd more generally known 
u are, 


PEOPLE YOU ARE “THE 
OVERLAND MAN” 


sure that no one over- 
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1g N Tanager Becomes 


vany’s Treasurer 
advertising manager 
liams’ Valve Company, 
been elected treasurer 


Agents to 
Issue Standard Advertis- 
ing Contract 


New York Agencies and News- 
paper Representatives Agree on 
Conditions That Will Govern 
Orders for Advertising—Buyers 
of Space Will All Be on Same 
Footing. 


ROM 40 to 50 of the 55 mem- 

bers of the Association of 
New York Advertising Agents 
will soon be issuing contracts to 
the newspapers containing the 
seven general clauses which have 
been approved by the majority of 
the agents and the members of the 
Six Point League after a year’s 
work. 

The suggestions for the clauses 
were submitted to the individual 
members of the agents’ associa- 
tion and to the Six Point League. 

Criticism and recommendations 
were requested and were received 
by the committee representing the 
agents. On this committee served 
Frank Hermes, of the Blackman- 
Ross Company, chairman; Frank 
Lawrence, of the George Batten 
Company; F. H. Sisson, of H. E. 
Lesan Company; E. W. Mann, of 
the H. K. McCann Company; and 
P. R. Bromfield, of Bromfield and 
Field. 

Here are the clauses which were 
approved by practically all of the 
agents and members of the Six 
Point League: 

1. It is understood and agreed that the 
rate of this order is the minimum 
rate at which a contract for similar 
space and conditions can be secured, 

‘ and that if any time during the life 

of this contract you make a lower 
rate for same space and conditions. 
then this contract is to be completed 
at such lower rate from that date. 

2. We reserve the privilege of using 
space for this advertiser for one 
year from date at rates named on 
rate card on which this order is 


ed. 

. Unless otherwise agreed, this order 
may be cancelled or less space used 
by the payment of short rate in ac- 
cordance with rate card. on which: 
the rates of this order are based. 

. Short rate bills must be rendered 
within 60 days after expiration of 
contract. 

Any insertion not in accordance with 
instructions will not be paid for. 

§. The advertising must appear in all 
editions issued on the date for 
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which. the advertising is ordered, 
when received in time for early 
editions. ‘ 
copy of each issue in which the 

advertising appears must be sent to 
the advertiser and to the office of 
this agency. 

Standard contract adopted by Association 
of New York Advertising Agents. 

The impulse to the movement 
for standard general clauses was 
a result of the variety of clauses 
used by the different agents. Some 
of these clauses, until the present 
inserted in their contracts by cer- 
tain agencies, were obviously un- 
fair to the newspapers, Mr. Her- 
mes remarked while discussing the 
matter. It was for this reason 
that newspaper representatives 
were invited to pass on the pro- 
posed standard clauses, and the 
agents now believe that they have 
taken a long stride toward cre- 
ating better feeling among the 
newspaper publishers and them- 
selves. 

These clauses will not prevent 
the addition of other stipulations 
to the contract, it is emphasized. 
If a publisher and an agent arrive 
at an agreement it may be entered 
in the contract. 

When the seven standard stipu- 
lations are circulated enough for 
publishers to become familiar with 
them, they may be taken as a mat- 
ter of form. It will not be neces- 
sary for representatives to scan 
every line of a contract and that 
much time and trouble is saved. 

It is stated that of the 55 mem- 
bers of the New York agents’ or- 
organization only three de- 
clined to consider the plan. These 
said that their business was in 
some way different than that of 
the endorsers of the standard 
form. 

Clause four, referring to short 
rate billing, was especially ap- 
proved by the agents. It was de- 
clared that such bills were de- 
ferred so long in some instances 
by some newspapers that business 
changes of advertisers complicated 
and in some cases prevented the 
payment of them. Instances are 
on record where short rate bills 
have not been sent until two years 
after the copy appeared. 

The agents believe that the 
standard clauses will accomplish 
their purpose — simplifying the 





newspaper contracts and eliminat- 
ing trouble for publishers and 
agents, and same time prevctiting 
unfairness through carelessness 
or misunderstanding. 


say R 
Changes on Springfield “Re. 
publican” 

Richard Hooker has_ been 
president of the Springfield R: publican 
Company, publisher of the Springfield, 
Mass., Republican, whose publisher and 
editor, Samuel Bowles, died recently, 
Sherman Hoar Bowles has bec» elected 
director and treasurer, Arthur H. Yun. 
ker being elected assistant treasurer. 
Mr. Hooker is a nephew of the fourth 
Samuel Bowles, who recently died. He 
is grandson of the third Samue! Bowles, 
founder of the paper, and has been 
serving in various editorial capacities, 
having recently been the Republican's 
Washington correspondent. Sherman 
H. Bowles is son of the late publisher 
and editor, and has been connected with 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Mr. 
Yunker has been business manager of 
the Republican for a number of years, 


Bromfield & Field Add to Staff 

George L, Sullivan has joined the 
staff of Bromfield & Field, Inc., New 
York, in charge of special research 
merchandising work. 

Mr. Sullivan’s experience dates back 
to the time when he was advertising 
manager of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company. He was later adver 
tising and special sales manager, fora 

riod of five years, of the Daniels and 


elected 


e 
Poker Stores Company, of Denver, one 
of the most important department stores 


west of the Mississippi. 

For some years he_ was Chicago 
branch manager of the American Loco 
motive Company, and was _ especially 
successful in the development of its 
truck business in the West. 


Model Statute Passed in 


Missouri 

The Printers’ INK Model Statute 
passed the Missouri Senate March 1), 
by unanimous vote. The House had # 
ready passed it by a large majority, 
and reports from Missouri indicate tha 
Governor Major will sign it. 

The bill was introduced by Rept 
sentative Frank C. Wilkinson of Kans 
City, and had the support of the Kanss 
City Ad Club. the Retail Clothiers’ As 
sociation of Missouri, and the depat 
ment of advertising of the Universi 
of Missouri. 

This is the second attempt to ps 
the law in the State. It failed to ps 
either house when introduced two yeas 
ago. 


Cudahy’s New Metal Polit 
The Cudahy Co.. Chicago, is adv 
tising “Parrot Polish,” a new metal 
ish which. it is claimed, “Will Not But 
or Explode.” The advertising offes! 
sample can mailed postpaid, for 4 
er’s name and six cents in siamps. 
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N IMPORTANT Poin 
For You 


Mr Advertiser 


A Goop 
RounD 
SOLID 
Fact 


in the real—rural—genuine small towns of this country, re- 
ceive and gladly welcome, to their midst each month 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 


DO YOU REALIZE HOW MANY CUSTOMERS and sales opportunities 
that myriad of homes afford and offer TO YOU—just think of the potential 
business FOR YOU that exists in those homes, all far away from the big 
stores, the keen competition of City merchandising—you know these people 
must have all the necessities and most of the luxuries of life—they have 
the money to buy, and they are buying now. 





DO YOU WANT THEIR TRADE? If you are seeking the greatest col- 
lection of purchasing Americans at the very least cost to market, write our 
nearest office. As you are a thinking man, here is food for thought—and 
don’t forget while thinking of these wonderful opportunities for the sale of 

OUR Products that THE GENTLEWOMAN closes promptly on the 10th 
pf each month—in the mails in less than two weeks afterward and actively 
producing the grand results that have built up this paper to the staunchest, 
burest and most reliable point in the rural advertising world. 





REMEMBER THAT POINT—TWO MILLION HOMES 
ASK ABOUT IT. 


KENNEDY-HUTTON COMPANY, Advertising Managers, 7084-6 Metropolitan Life 
Building, New York City, and 1004-5 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


. THOMPSON COMPANY, Inc. Publishers, 627 to 649 West 43rd Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 


Over 2,000,000 copies printed and mailed to subscribers monthly. 
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HERE is only one 

thing a woman would 

rather do than talk 
about her baby. That is 
to hear somebody else talk 
about the blessed infant. 
Every woman is sure that 
The Housewife’s June Baby 
Number is written with 
her own baby in mind. 
Which accounts for the 
individual attention that 
it receives. | 


The 
NEW YORK 


OST “special” 
M issues deserve quo- 
tation marks. The 
June Baby Number of the 
Housewife is our only 
special issue. We repeat: 


special. 


The HOUSEWIFE 


NEW YORK 


Pad 
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Selling On Installments 


(Continued from page 13) 
ment market of all is in the real. 
estate field—a field so vast and 
so diversified that attempts to get 
any general statistics were yn- 
satisfactory. 

Within limitations, this market 
presents good opportunities; but 
the things that have been done in 
real-estate installment sc lling 
would make a dark history for 
the sellers as well as for the buy- 
ers. I visited a number of farm- 
tract and fruit-land people to get 
laws of average and gencral fig- 
ures, but these people were not 
interested. Some of them even 
refused to be seen. Said one 
high-class real-estate man: 

“If you ever get the statistics 
of this kind of installment busi- 
ness you will have the most 
astonishing facts ever dug out of 
the romance and tragedy of in- 
stallments.” 

On the other hand, I believe 
that the statistics of people who 
have bought real estate on install- 
ments of honorable concerns 
would make a great romance of 
itself, of the happier sort. 

In a way, I suppose it is the 
purchaser’s own affair if he buys 
goods extravagantly or recklessly; 
yet, after all, the modern success- 
ful and permanent business 1s 
built along different conceptions 
The ideal business is the one that 
benefits both the seller and buyer, 
and there is a strong tendency to- 
day in that direction. Look at the 
big, commanding houses. 

Somehow, it is difficult to get 
away from the feeling that an i- 
stallment business should grow 
along these lines, and that the 
markets ought to be studied from 
that point of view. 

(To be continued) 


Sales Agent for Mennen in 
Canada 


The Harold F. Ritchie Company, Lit, 
Toronto, has been appointed sales agtt! 
for Canada for the Gerhard Mennet 
Chemical Company. F. R. Davis, wi! 
has represented the Mennen Compt) 
from the beginning and opened th 
Canadian office ten years ago, will hart 
charge of the Montreal factory and tlt 
Quebec sales district. 
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Exhibition of Modern Posters 


An exhibition of foreign and Ameri- 
can posters will be given in the galleries 
of the National Arts Club, 119 East 
Nineteenth Street, New ork, from 
March 27 to April 10. This elaborate 
displiy of posters includes characteristic 
designs from ty Germany, Japan, 
England, Russia, France, Italy, Holland, 
Spain, Switzerland and the United 
Stat 
Tie opening of the exhibition will be 
marked by a dinner and meeting of 
the .\merican Institute of Graphic Arts 
on Friday evening, March 26, at which 
addresses. will be made by Professor 
Arthur W. Dow, C. Matlack Price and 
Robert Frothingham, on the subject of 
“Posters.” , 


To Acquaint Smokers With 
Their Favorite Cigar 


M. A. Gunst & Co., Inc., branch_of 
the United Cigar Manufacturers Co., 
with headquarters in New York, have 
instituted a new wrinkle in cigar mer- 
chandise advertising. The bands about 
Gunst brands now bear the names of 
the cigar-size as well as the name of the 
brand. Heretofore, the cigar men be- 
lieve, the smoker has been put to some 
inconvenience distinguishing or recog 
nizing readily, in the show-case, the size 
cigar he prefers. It has been the cus- 
tom of manufacturers in the past merely 
to print the size on the box. where it 
was oftentimes invisible to the smoke: 
and where, moreover, the smoker had 
little chance of familiarizing himself 
with the names of various shapes in a 
satisfactory manner. 


Alley Succeeds Cosden at Head 
of Riker-Hegeman 


A. Il. Cosden has retired from the 
presidency of the Riker-Hegeman Com- 
pany, owning a chain of more than 100 
drug stores in the East. John S. Alley, 
who has been salesman, store manager, 
and general superintendent for the 
company in Boston and New York, will 
succeed him. 

Mr. Cosden, who is forty-two years 
old, grew up in the Riker business and 
when consolidations added the Bolton 
Drug Company of Brooklyn, the Pai 
Drug Company of Boston, and the 
Hegeman Corporation to the Riker in- 
heen was made president of the com 
nation 


Unselfish Co-operative Adver- 
tising 

A number of the large ice cream 
manufacturers in Chicago have joined 
forces and are conducting a general 
publicity campaign to urge people to 
use more ‘ice cream. The headline, 
‘Eat More Ice Cream—It’s Good for 
You,” is worked into an illustrative de- 
sign which predominates the advertise- 
ment. The text of the advertisements 
consist of reasons’ why ice cream is 
good for the human system. The names 
of the ice cream manufacturers are not 
Mentioncd in the advertising. 








H.EN you have 
W nute a friend of 

the mother, you 
have won not only that 
home but the homes of the 
future. Women are not 
easily won away from the 
brands that mother used. 
Our June Baby Number 
will form many habits for 
the first time 


The HOUSEWIFE 
NEW YORK 


special issue is gen- 
A erally an organized 
solicitation upon 
some specific industry. The 
only industry which we have 
specifically in mind for our 
June Baby Number —is the 
infant ‘industry. There- 
fore— 


. 


The HOUSEWIFE 
NEW YORK 
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TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF 


“Unlike any other paper” 


(Overshoes 


One new pair of over- 
shoes per year per 
person sounds con- 
servative, considering 
the hard wear country 
conditions necessitate. 


_This means that Our 
Folks buy over 4,500,- 
000 pairs of overshoes 
peryear. Reachthem, 
and influence their 
storekeepers, through 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 





Offers University Buildings, If 
A. A. C. Goes to Philadelphia 


Edgar F. Smith, provost of the Uni- 
versity ‘of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
has endorsed the invitation of the oor 
Richard Club to the A. A. C. of W. to 
hold their 1916 convention in Philadel- 
phia. On behalf of the university he 
offers the use of buildings for the meet- 
ings of the convention and its several 
divisions. 


New Officers of Detroit Ad- 
craft Club 


The Detroit Adcrafters have elected 
the following officers: President, Henry 
T. Ewald, of the Campbell-Ewald Adver- 
tising Service; vice-president, Dr. ||. P. 
Breitenbach; executive committee, the 
officers above named and David A, 
Brown, Joseph Meadon, Verne W,. 
Tucker, Lee Anderson and Richard C. 
Fowler. 


Boston Agencies Combine 

The advertising agencies of the 
Walter C. Lewis Company and the 
Greenleaf Company, both of Boston, 
have been combined under the name ot 
the latter company. A. E. Greenleaf is 
president and G, R. Dunham is treas- 
urer. Walter C. Lewis will retain his 
connection with the company and give 
i clients personal attention as hereto- 
ore. 


E. W. Hazen Now President 
Dairy Company 

E. W. Hazen, who is about to engage 
in the active management of his farming 
property at Haddam, Conn., has been 
elected a director and president of the 
Millbrook Farm Dairy Company, a 
large concern completely equipped with 
a modern plant. 


Accession to Staff of Charles 
W. Yates 


E. P. Boyce, for a number of years 
in the Eastern office of the Associated 
Sunday Magazines, is now a member 
of the staff of Charles W. Yates, rep- 
resenting Mother’s Magazine and other 
David C. Cook publications in_ the 
astern field. 


New Advertising Manager for 
A. D.$ 


J. J.. Apatow, formerly with the Chi- 


cago Tribune and Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., has been appointed advertising 
manager of the American Druggists 
Syndicate, and will be located atthe 
main, headquarters in Long Island City, 


“‘Horseless Age” Appoints Man- 
ager in the West 


Lewis G. Vogel has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of. the 
Horseless Age, New York. His head 
quarters will be in Detroit. 
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$81 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





WE HAVE THE 
PLEASURE OF AN- 
NOUNCING THAT 
MR. C. T. SOUTHWICK 
IS NOW ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH US. 
HE WILL BE IN 
CHARGE OF THE 
TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT BUREAU. 
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ERICKSON COMPANY 
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MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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It’s the Pictures 
and Copy 
Not the Paper, That In- 


terest Your Prospects 


NOBopy asks what paper you 
use in your catalogs or booklets. 
What interests your prospects is the 
facts about your goods. 


By specifying Ticonderoga Egg- 
shell and Special Magazine papers, 
you can spend more time and money 
on pictures, copy, and good printing, 
increase by just that much the 
ulling power of your catalogs and 
ooklets. You can economize on 
paper without jeopardizing your re- 
sults. 


Ticonderoga Eggshell Book, made 
in both White and India, is an an- 
tique paper adapted to all type or 
line drawing reproductions. 


Ticonderoga Special Magazine is a 
halftone paper that prints with pér- 
fect results one and three-color cuts 
of the finest screens. 


We make a specialty of these two 
grades of paper. Our large produc- 
tion and complete distribution en- 
able us to maintain their high quality 
and at the same time sell them at a 
low cost. 


Write us for samples of these two 
papers and see for yourself just how 
they print. 


Your printer will tell you the name 
of our agent in your city. 


TICONDEROGA PULP & 
PAPER COMPANY 


Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York 








“Rosie Apple” Makes Her Bow 


“Rosie Apple,” the Hood River Girl, 
is a new advertising character that is 
pictured conspicuously in the news. 
paper advertising campaign now being 
conducted by the Apple Growers As. 
sociation of Hood River, Oregon. The 
copy is also illustrated with «pen 
boxes of apples in front of a grocery 
store at $1.25 per box. : 


Carlton R. Mabley With 
S. K. F. Ball-Bearing Co. 


Carlton R. Mabley, for the past five 
years general manager of the R. !. V. 
‘Ball Bearing Company, has joined the 
selling organization of the S. K. F. 
Ball Bearing Company, New York. 
S. K. F. bearings are manufactured in 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 


C. T. Southwick With the 
Erickson Company 


C. T. Southwick is now associated 
with the Erickson Company, New York 
advertising agent, and will be in charge 
of the trade-development bureau. 

Mr. Southwick was formerly with 
Street & Finney, Inc., and the Frank 
Presbrey Company. 


E. R. Smith Now With Cuta- 
way Harrow Co. 


Everett R. Smith, formerly business 
manager of the New Haven, Conn., 
Journal-Courier, is now sales and adver: 
tising manager ‘of the Cutaway Harrow 
Company, Higganum, Conn. 


Agencies Combine 


The Alfred Gratz Agency, of Vhila- 
delphia, has been consolidated with the 
Sg Presbrey Company, of New York. 
Mr. Gratz will become vice president of 
the Presbrey company, and will have 
charge of the Philadelphia office. 


J. M. Head With Hamilton 
Corporation 
J.. M. Head has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Hamilton Cor- 
poration, New York. Mr. Head_ comes 
from the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Daily News. 


A. H. Schroeder Joins Banker- 
Martin Co. 


A. H. Schroeder, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, has joined the 
Banker-Martin Advertising Company, 
of Detroit. 


Beckwith Will Represent \o- 
bile “Item” 

The Mobile, Ala., Item has appointed 

the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency as 


its representative in the foreign field, 
to take effect April 1. 
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DO YOU CATCH THE 


Why just by baiting your hook 
with real live minnows of course. 
The real live minnows of the 
“consumer” world are the chil- 
dren, the most interesting posses- 
sion of any family. It is easy to 
see that if you interest the chil- 
dren your products are talked 
about by the family in a very 
friendly and intimate way. 

The publishers of St. Nicholas 
find that the same editorial bait 
that catches the little ones at- 


BIG ONES? 


tracts the older fish, too, for “Men 
are but children of a larger 
growth.” 

So in using St. Nicholas, you 
advertisers catch the interest of 
the whole family. 

Does this help to explain why 
the wisest of advertisers are 
found in the pages of St. Nicholas? 


a ye 











form of publicity. 


what it saves. 





SMC 


Old Conditions Are 
Passing Away 


ST 


Do-It-Better advertising is poster advertising, 
the most practical, economical and profitable 


Expert Service in Chicago 


What service costs is insignificant compared with 
What poster advertising service 
means can be learned by communicating with the 
pioneers of service poster advertising. 


AMERICAN POSTING SERVICE 


B. W. ROBBINS, President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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' Senators Suspicious of Advertisers 
Influence Upon Editorial Opinion 


Special Washington Correspondence 

REVENUE from advertising 

as a possible or supposed in- 
fluence upon the editorial policies 
of newspapers has been the sub- 
ject of persistent curiosity on the 
part of the members of the 
special committee of the United 
States Senate appointed to investi- 
gate the maintenance of a lobby 
to influence legislation on the 
ship-purchase bill. | Vice-Presi- 
dent P. A. S. Franklin, of the 
International Mercantile Marine; 
Messrs. Carr V. Van Anda and 
Charles R. Miller, of the New 
York Times; William M. Brit- 
tain, secretary and treasurer of 
the American Steamship Associa- 
tion, and Henry Rascovar, of the 
advertising agency of Albert 
Frank & Co., of New York, are 
among the witnesses who, at the 
public hearings by the committee 
now in progress at Washington, 
have been asked questions rela- 
tive to the advertising methods of 
steamship lines, etc. 

The special committee which 
was appointed to ascertain what 
efforts have been made by cer- 
tain parties or interests to pre- 
vent the passage of the so-called 
ship-purchase bill consists of 
Senators Thomas J. Walsh, of 
Montana, chairman; Furnifold M. 
Simmons, of North Carolina; 
James .A. Reed, of Missouri; 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, and 
George Sutherland, of Utah. 
Most of the witnesses who have 
appeared have been subpoenaed 
and it became apparent from the 
outset that certain members of 
the committee were decidedly 
curious as to the connection if 
any between steamship advertis- 
ing and newspaper opposition to 
the ship-purchase bill, and were 
likewise inquisitive as to the 
operations of press agencies and 
publicity-promotion institutions. 

P. A. S. Franklin, vice-president 
of the International Mercantile 
Marine, when on the stand, was 


quizzed at some length bh, 

man Walsh regarding the adver. 
tising policy of the allied steam. 
ship lines, although the witnes 
contended that this is a matter of 
routine with which Mr. Jeffrie 
of the passenger departinent, i 
more familiar: than he. Vic. 
President Franklin, in the courg 
of his testimony, said: “We at. 
vertise in every direction we can; 
wherever we think it would & 
productive of business. Our e& 
penses of advertising since Av 
gust 1 have been reduced to about 
15 or 20 per cent of what the 
were before that time. We ar 


really not advertising. We ar 
only noting our sailings in some 


now starting a campaign of adver. 
tising in connection with the nev 
line we have established or wi 
establish, from New York to Sa 
Francisco on May 1.” 

Mr. Franklin said that, of 
course, he could ascertain fy 
consulting the books exactly whi 


tising prior to August 1, but le 
“would not like to guess at th 
figures.” i 
firm uses “every medium,” w 
newspapers, magazines, ci 
or other means are 


International Mercantile 

had to advertise. For instant 
cruises or voyages to the Mediter. 
ranean. Mr. Franklin explaind 
that as a matter of frouti 
“our newspaper 

are placed through Messrs. Albet 
Frank & Co.” But he added “tt 
man who really frames our advet 


pers into which they are to be pit 
is in our own employ. The adver 
tising agents in New. York plat 
advertising matter for vari0t 
people. It saves you thie troubk 
of communicating with each pat 
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On 
What 


Is Your 
Advertising Based - 


Experience or Experiments ? 








S YOUR PLAN a result of practical in- 
vestigations of the buying and selling con- 
ditions as they really exist today ? 
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Is the knowledge on which you base your 
distribution activities gained first-hand or 
given you second - hand ? 


Is your copy full of selling arguments or 
sales’ excuses? Are your illustrations pretty 
picture effects or visible reasons for buying? 


And finally, are the services of your ad- 
vertising agency based on experience or 
experiments ? 


The personal service we offer you is the 
growth of forty-three years in the general 
advertising field—acting as counsel on medi- 
ums, developing buying power, building copy, 
securing sales co-operation and getting ac- 
quainted with the retailers and their public, 

This “value received for services rendered” 
is evidenced in the fact that some of the most 
prospercus business concerns in this country 
have been our clients for over thirty years. 

May we explain to you in detail? A per- 
sonal interview carries with it no obligation. 


Albert Frank & Company 
Advertising 


26 Beaver Street, New York 


Chicago Office Boston Office Philadelphia Office 
332 So. La Salle St. 109 State St. 418 Sansom St. 


London Office—S New Bridge Street, London, E. C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Quoin Club, National 
Periodical Association, an- 
nounces the appointment of 








EDGAR G. CRISWELL 


as Executive Manager. This 
is but another step in the 


plans of the Quoin Club 





for broad and constructive i 


e ag 
service. Wi 
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QUOIN CLUB ma 
THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION - 
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AINSLEE’S INDEPENDENT ¢ 
ALL-STORY JUDGE di 
AMERICAN LESLIE'S WEEKLY son 
ARGOSY LITERARY DIGEST the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY McCALL’S 
BOOKMAN METROPOLITAN wh 
CAVALIER MUNSEY’S sche 
CENTURY NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC T 
CHRISTIAN HERALD OUTLOOK 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY POPULAR mar 
CONTINENT RAILROAD MAN’S 
COSMOPOLITAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA ST. NICHOLAS 
COUNTRYSIDE AND SUBURBAN SCRIBNER’S 

LIFE SMITH’S 
CURRENT OPINION SUNSET 
FARM AND FIRESIDE SYSTEM 
GARDEN, TODAY'S 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING TRAVEL 
HARPER'S BAZAR VANITY FAIR 
HARPER'S VOGUE 
HEARST'S WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
HOUSE AND GARDEN WORLD’S WORK 
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yourself, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

As a result of the references in 
the !ranklin testimony, Henry 
Rascovar, of the Albert Frank & 
Co. agency, later appeared before 
the committee. His testimony had 
not been revised up to the hour 
when this report closed, but the 
statement that seemed to arouse 
the greatest interest was to the 
effect. that the steamship com- 
panics expended an aggregate of 
about $1,500,000 for newspaper 
advertising in the United States 
each year, under normal con- 
ditions, the amount having been 
reduced two-thirds since the out- 
break of the war. The witness 
was disinclined to itemize the ad- 
vertising appropriations of the 
various steamship companies un- 
less assured that the matter 
would not go into the record, and 
the committee did not press this 
point. 

On a_ guess, Vice-President 
Franklin told the committee that 
his company pays the average 
New York newspaper “something 


like forty to fifty dollars per day 
—maybe down to $25,” and he 
agreed to furnish the committee 


with schedules of the amounts 
paid ior advertising during the 
past six months and information 
as to the papers or other periodi- 
cals to which payments have been 
made. He endeavored to make 
clear to the committee the dif- 
ference between the mere an- 
nouncements of sailings and the 
“display advertisement, which is 
something we hope will attract 
the eye and be read by people 
who are not simply looking for a 
schedule to go to Europe.” 

The epposition which has been 
manifested in the editorial col- 
umns of the New York Times to 
the ship-purchase scheme of the 
Wilson administration was re- 
sponsille for the summoning be- 
tore the committee of Editor-in- 
Chief Charles R. Miller and 
Managing Editor C. V. Van 
Anda. The questions propounded 
to the latter included not merely 
queries evidently designed to dis- 
cover the inspiration of certain 
editorials presented in evidence, 
but interrogations as to the why 


and wherefore of the positions 
given to certain news matter 
relative to shipping subjects and 
the headings placed over such 
matter. Mr. Van Anda was ques- 
tioned as to the amount paid to 
the Times for steamship adver- 
tising, 

Q.—Does your newspaper get any ad- 
vertising patronage from the steamship 
lines? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—Are you able to. inform us about 
what revenue it derives from that source 
annually? A.—I might give you in a 
general way some information on that 
point, although there was no time to 
prepare a specific compilation of that 
particular branch .of our advertising 
after I received word to come here; 
but I can say that in 1914, under the 
classification of ‘Steamship and Travel” 
advertising, The Times printed 434,927 
lines out of a total volume of advertising 
amounting to 9,164,927 lines. Those 
434,927 lines include, as I said, advertis- 
ing under the general head of travel as 
well as steamships. I should say that 
200,000 lines probably would be a liberal 
estimate for the steamship advertising, 
and the revenue from that, I should 
think, probably would not have been 
more than $50,000. 


Senator Walsh did not pursue 
this subject further, but Senator 
Sutherland returned to it later: 


By Senator Sutherland: You have 
given the ap roximate amount which 
was paid to he Times for shipping ad- 
vertisements? A.—That is a_ mere 
estimate. Of course the exact figures 
could be provided if the committee 
wishes them. 

Q.—Do you care to say anything upon 
the question of whether or not the pay- 
ment of that sum of money to The 
Times would influence its attitude or 
policy toward the shipping bill? A.— 
ave not the slightest hesitation in say- 
ing that the payment of that or any 
other sum of money by shipping inter- 
ests or any other interests would have 
not one iota of influence upon the con- 
duct of The Times. 

Q.—That is, the attitude of opposition 
to the Ship Purchase bill on the part 
of The Times would have been the 
same, if that newspaper were not getting 
paid for advertising from the interest? 
A.—It would have been’ the same, un- 
questionably. If the committee means 
to imply that the New York Times can 
be “purchased” for $50,000 or for any 
other sum, the New York Times, I feel 
quite warranted in saying, very much 
resents any such imputation or any 
form of question designed to carry be- 
fore the public on the record of this 
committee any such insinuation. That 
could be attributed only to malice or a 
most extraordinary credulity. 

Chairman Walsh—As a matter of 
course, it will not be necessary for you 
to submit at this time your views or 
opinions concerning the course that the 
committee has taken. 

r. Van Anda—It may not be neces- 
sary, but it may be desirable. 
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The Chairman—If the inference is 
not a just one, I dare say that the public 
will be able to recognize the fact. | 

The Witness—There is my expression, 
and it is on record. 


After several questions about 
the attitude of mewspapers in 
other cities on the Ship Purchase 
bill, as to which the witness pro- 
fessed ignorance, Chairman Walsh 
said: 

Are we to gather from what you have 
said that the advertising business of 
newspapers generally exercises no in- 
fluence at all upon the attitude and 
policy of the paper? 

Mr. Van Anda—Speaking for the New 
York Times 

The Chairman—I was not speaking of 
the New York Times. I was asking you 
your opinion generally. 

The Witness—lI should not like to ex- 
tend my opinion much beyond the New 
York field, although I think it safely 
could be done, for I think it would be 
the same. I do not think advertising 
influences the policy of any New York 
paper. I should be very much surprised 
to learn that it did, if such were the 
case. 

The Chairman—So that the rule that 
the counting house controls the editorial 
page is one to which you do not give 
credence? 

The Witness—As far as our paper 
goes, the idea that the “‘counting house,” 
as you term it, should have anything to 
do _ with it is absurd. 

The Chairman—I want you to dis- 
sociate your own paper for the present 
as being immune. 

The Witness—One actually knows so 
little beyond his own environment that 
one would not like to state, but I should 
not think it would have much weight. 

The Chairman—You would feel that 
an inquiry conducted by a committee 
of the United States Senate into the 
exactness of the suggestion that news- 
papers are more or less influenced by 
their advertising columns would be one 
that the newspaper fraternity ought to 
resent? 

The Witness—I certainly would say 
that if they really are as free from an 
such influences as those papers with 
which I am familiar, they might very 
justly resent it. As intimated a 
moment ago, the entertainment of such 
an idea seems to me to imply a degree 
of credulity that is hardly equaled in 
any case, except that of the so-called 
green-goods ‘‘come-on.” Of course 
there are people who would believe 
anything. 


Editor-in-Chief Miller, in the 
course of his testimony, re- 
marked: “A rumor has_ been 
circulated by persons who are 
not in sympathy with our course 
that the London Times has some 
relation with us. It has none 
whatever.” In the course of the 
testimony of Mr. Miller the sub- 
ject under discussion was shifted 
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temporarily to the reported pos- 
tal deficit due to the Parcel Post 
and the sentiment in certain quar- 
ters to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment is not making adequate 
payment to the railroads for 
carrying this class of mail. 

William M. Brittain, secretary 
and treasurer of the American 
Steamship Association, which em- 
braces a considerable number of 
coastwise steamship lines and 
several trans-atlantic lines, found 
when he faced the committee 
manifestations of that same curi- 
osity regarding the possible use 
of advertising as a moulder of 
editorial policy which was ap- 
parent at other points in the hear- 
ings. However, the subject could 
not very well be pursued, since 
Mr. Brittain made it clear that all 
advertising contracted for by the 
lines which he represents is done 
by the constituent companies and 
that the association, as such, does 
none, 

The promotion work of the 
United States Merchant Marine 
Association was discussed before 
the committee by Wallace Dow- 
ney, of New York, who men- 
tioned in this connection the Pat- 
terson Press, of New York; Wil- 
liam M. Beauchelle, of Newark, 
N. J., designated as an “expert 
advertising man,” etc. Mr. Dow- 
ney told of his use of an adver- 
tising stamp carrying a repre- 
sentation of an American flag. 
Said he: “The purpose of that 
stamp was to circulate throughout 
the country and create interest in 
the merchant marine. We had 
100,000 of those stamps printed, 
and we sold them at five dollars 
per thousand and upon the profits 
made out of those stamps we buy 
postage stamps and_ stationery, 
etc. The American Blower Com- 
pany, of Detroit, for instance, 
bought $50 worth—10,000 stamps 
—and we had orders for them 
from a variety of people, some 
small quantities and some large. 
Prominent advertisers were men- 
tioned as among the members of 
the Merchant Marine Association, 
firms such as Scott & Bowne, 
A. G. Spalding Bros. [lanan 
& Son, Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, etc. 
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More Than 500 U. S.A. Manufac- 
turers Have Established Branch 


Industries in Canada 


ie EY came, saw and conquered—and SETTLED. 


The cultivation of Canada paid them—-and will 
pay 500 American manufacturers who follow the lead of their 
brethren. 


Canada’s imports last year amounted to $635,000,000, of which 
75% came from the United States. Since the war began, Can- 
ada’s imports from the United States have increased. This is a 
day of opportunity in Canada for American manufacturers. 


Canada’s preference for the manufactures of the United States is natural: 
American-made goods are easy to buy, can be obtained quickly, and are 
well-known to Canadian consumers. The tastes, habits and requirements 
of the Canadian people are the same as those of Americans. 


Get into Canada now 


In planning an advertising campaign for Canada, the follow- 
ing are strong dailies in their respective fields—the territories 
which yield advertisers the best results. For rates, circula- 
tions and all other desired particulars, communicate with the 
publishers direct, or with their U. S. A. representatives. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
REGINA LEADER Louis KLEBAHN, eres H. De CLERQUE, 
. 34th Street Mallers Building 


WINNIPEG FREE PRESS Louis |KLEBAHN, Pcie H. De CLERQUE 
. 34th Stree Mallers Bullding 


WINNIPEG TELEGRAM VERREE & CONKLIN, WALLIS & SON 
5 5th Avenue ist Nat. Bk. Bullding 


LONDON FREE PRESS ... -D. J. RANDALL, ELMER WILSON, 
171 Madison’ Avenue Tribune Bullding 


TORONTO GLOBE VERREE & CONKLIN, VERREE & CONKLIN, 
225 Sth Avenue Steger Bullding 


TORONTO TELEGRAM VERREE & CONKLIN, ..:..VERREE & CONKLIN, 
225 Sth Avenue Steger Bullding 


OTTAWA FREE PRESS CHAS. H. EDDY CO., CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 
. 5th Avenue Bullding i Gas Bullding 


OTTAWA JOURNAL La COSTE & MAXWELL La cosTE & MAXWELL 
45 W. 34th Street Marquette Bullding 


sone Ra nade oseee H. De CLERQU 
h Avenue Bullding Mallers Suttding 


bhi J. MORTONSO THE W. J. MORTON CO., 
h Avenue Bullding Tribune Bullding 


DIRECT DIRECT 


LouIS RL ESANR, eeeee H. De CLERQUE 
i W. 34th Street Mallers Bullding 


JOHN SULLIVAN, _....-. A. R. KEATOR, 
5th Avenue Bullding 601 Hartford Building 


IN CANADA USE THE DAILIES. 
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Circulation is a Commodity 








@l You can measure it exactly when it 
is placed on a “known value” basis 
through “A. B. C. Service.” 


C Circulation is no longer a mys- 
tery—it is a commodity. 


qd, “A. B. C. Service” is the mea- 
sure of space buying value. 


dq, “A. B. C. Service” means that 
you are able to secure better re- 
sults from your advertising—be- 
cause your judgment of the value 
of publications is based on facts. 


d, Youhave rightat your finger-tips 
uniform, standardized specifications 
and analysis of the commodity you 
buy, the same as your Purchasing 
Department. 


qd, —and you KNOW that the in- 
formation is authoritative, as all 
facts and figures regarding circula- 
tion are verified by personal audit 
made rigidly and impartially. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is a co-opera- 
tive organization—not for profit—its membership 
includes nearly one thousand Advertisers, Ad- 
vertising-agents and Publishers, pledged to buy 
and sell circulation on a commodity basis—both 
as to quality and quantity. Complete informa- 
tion regarding the service and membership may 
be obtained by addressing— Russell R. Whitman, 
Managing Director. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
330-334 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 














Selling the Big Buyers 


Resourcefulness Will Often Make the Difficult Sale 


By John W. Desbecker 


“TT ILE traveling salesman is the 

most important man to en- 
ter a mnerchant’s doors,” said the 
hardware man. 

“That's right”; “You’ve hit the 
nail on the head”; “You’re saying 
something,’ came in quick succes- 
sion from around the lobby where 
the group of salesmen were kill- 
ing a dull Sunday evening by 
talking shop. 

“Of course, I knew you fellows 
would agree with me,” continued 
the hardware man, with a grin, 
“but it is not always so easy to 
convince the man who sits at the 
roll-top desk. Many buyers fail 
to understand that the salesman 
is of vital importance to them if 
they wish to maintain a profitable 
enterprise. If a man lacks the 


right goods at the right prices, 


he can't sell. If he refuses to see 
salesmen or stubbornly shuts his 
eyes and closes his ears to all that 
is different from what he has used, 
or from what he has done, he is 
ina bad way. Yet some men can- 
not or will not realize this.” 


TAKING YOUR CASE UP HIGHER 


“Last season, in Cleveland.” 
spoke up the dry-goods man, “T 
was calling on a good-sized store. 
On my way up to the buyer’s of- 
fice 1 stopped for a chat with 
Miss Carney at the white-goods 
counter. Although the girls have 
strict orders to say nothing about 
stock, | found (because Miss Car- 
ney is an old acquaintance of 
mine) that the shelves were pretty 
bare of certain lines. When 
reached the buyer’s office and sent 
in my card it came back with 
the notation ‘Nothing doing.’ As 
I could not see the buyer, I called 
him up on the ‘phone. When he 
found that I was talking he re- 
peated liis refusal to consider what 
I had to offer and rang off 
abruptl; 

“Tt so happened that I had a 
nice job of odds and ends upon 


which I could make an attractive 
i9 


price. I resolved to have a show- 
down and see what was what. So 
I went ‘to the office of the presi- 
dent and sent in word that I 
wished to see him on a matter 
of importance. He saw me. I 
explained that his buyer had sev- 
eral times refused to look at what 
I had for sale. On my previous 
visit, I told him, their buyer could 
have had a first chance, had he 
seen me, on a lot which I later 
sold to’ their nearby competitors. 
This was the truth. The president 
winced at this, because the com- 
peting cut-price sale had been a 
thorn .in their flesh that they did 
not relish. 

“He called the buyer. ‘Why 
don't you see this man?’ he asked. 
The buyer said they were getting 
a good line from someone else 
and that he was satisfied with the 
goods they had. When the’ presi- 
dent informed the buyer that I was 
the man who had sold their com- 
petitors the stock for their special 
sale a few months before, the buy- 
er was startled. He was put to 
rout when I told him that I could 
make him an offer just as desirable 
at the present moment—but, of 
course, since he did not care to 
consider it, I could probably make 
my sale somewhere else. The 
president stepped in here, asked 
me to show my goods, heard my 
quotation and bought on the spot. 
Then he turned to the buyer. ‘Tf 
I find that you send away sales- 
men without hearing them you 
may consider your connection with 
this company at an end.’ That was 
all. I never had any trouble in 
getting an audience at this store 
afterwards.” 

“Going over the buyer’s head is 
sometimes a wise move,” said the 
notion man. “I did it once in a 
mail-order house. For six years 
I had called on this concern, but 
I never got an order. I called as 
a solemn duty. I had the right 
goods, but the buyer put me off 
with a vague ‘Prices not right,’ or 
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something like that. One day, on 
a Pullman, I met a vice-president 
of the company and told him my 
tale of woe. ‘Why can’t I get 
some business from you?’ I asked. 
‘I’ve made your man special prices, 
but still I can’t get in!’ 

“What prices did you quote?’ 
asked the V.-P. I gave him a list. 
‘Tl look into this,’ he promised. 

“The next time I called on this 
firm there was a new buyer in the 
office. I made a rock-bottom fig- 
ure and landed an order. No ex- 
planations were made, and I 
deemed it wise not to inquire too 
directly. Later I found that the 
former buyer had been fired on 
the spot for grafting commissions. 
The V.-P. had discovered this 
when he investigated my com- 
plaint.”’ 

“That’s not a usual case”; “Out 
of the ordinary run”; “Excep- 
tional,’ came comments . from 
around the circle. The general 
opinion was that most buyers are 
strictly honest. 

“Speaking of commissions,” said 
the glass man, “I found it neces- 


sary to split with a buyer last 
week and everything was O. K. 
This man buys for a lot of manu- 


facturers. He examined my quo- 
tations and said they ran as low 
as any. Then he asked for his 
commission. As I did not under- 
ctand, he explained. He received 
a certain percentage from the sell- 
er for placing the goods with the 
various factories. This saved the 
seller considerable traveling and 
trouble. I presume he also received 
a percentage from his clients for 
buying. He was open and above 
board about this, and, as he was 
a heavy purchaser, I split commis- 
sions with him. This was satis- 
factory to him and profitable to 
me. Our bills were plainly marked 
at quoted prices with the red-inked 
—Less 10 per cent commission to 
purchasing broker. Since the man 
who paid the bills knew that the 
agent was getting a commission, 
the transaction was strictly on the 
level.” 

The necktie man took his turn. 
“A funny thing happened to me, 


last week, in Boston,” he said. “TI 


was visiting a new prospect for 
the’ first time. He was located 
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in a rather drab street which | 
had some difficulty in finding 
When I came in he was rather 
busy and examined my samples 
hurriedly. He decided that the 
patterns did not suit him and con. 
cluded to postpone buying. | had 
other people to see that morning 
and I moved on. 

“Late that afternoon I! was 
hunting for the store of another 
new prospect. You know Boston 
is a hard city to find your way 
about in. At last I discovered 
what seemed to be the place and 
I marched in. To my utter aston- 
ishment I became aware that ab- 
sent-mindedly I had returned to 
the store of the man I had seen 
in the morning. He had now 
plenty of leisure and came toward 
me. I did not know what to say. 
Finally I blurted out, ‘I thought 
over what you said this morning, 
Mr. Jackson, and, as I believe that 
I have just what you want, [ have 
come in again!’ With which | 
picked out a few samples I had 
forgotten to show him in the 
morning. He became interested, 
and before I left I had a respect: 
able sized order. If that isn't luck, 
what is?” 

“That reminds me of a trip to 
Reading and Harrisburg,” volun- 
teered the hardware man, laugh- 
ing. “I could sell Ackermann 
Bros. at Reading, but I could 
never get in with Tom Wilson at 
Harrisburg. One day I mentioned 
this to another salesman. 

“Did you tell Wilson that you 
sold Ackermann?’ he asked. 

“‘Why, yes,’ I replied, wonder- 


‘ ing what that had to do with it. 


‘Wilson asked me.’ . 
““T thought so,’ my companion 

remarked sagely; ‘they both doa 

jobbing business, as well as a te- 

tail, and they fight like cats and 

dogs. You want to knock Acker: 

mann when you visit Wilson.’ 
“A light dawned on me 


IS THIS ETHICAL? 


“When I arrived at Wilson’s the 
store was well filled with cus 
tomers. ‘Well, well, Mr. Wilson 
this looks like the return of pros 
perity,’ I said. ‘Quite a change 
from Reading. Dull as dishwater 
over there. Why, do you know, 
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No Summer Let-up In 
Farm Homes 


The demand for merchandise in the farm homes 
does not decrease in the summertime. 


While the city home is becoming a stopping 
place between vacation trips, the farm home begins 
its busy season. 


Seed time, the cultivating period and harvest 
time each means more people.to cook for, more food 
consumed, more cooking utensils used, more cook 
stoves, more soaps and more cleansing compounds 
bought by the farm woman. 


Fruit time brings canning, which calls for new 
cans, sugar, can rubbers, sealing wax, more cooking 
utensils and more jelly glasses. 


There must also be new tools for the garden, new 
poultry supplies, new fences, new paint inside and 
outside the house, new cream separators and milk- 
ing pails, new summer clothes for the farm woman 
and the daughters and caquntless other necessary 
supplies for the farm home’s busiest period. 


There is, therefore, every advantage to be gained 
through advertising to farm women in summertime. 


FARMERS WIFE 


St. Paul, Minn. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, 


Wester: Representatives, < Eastern Representatives, 
G. W. H rbert, Inc., Mase Me 4) W. C. Richardson, Inc., 
600 Advertising Bldg., | 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Til. New York City. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Boston Globe 


Gives Below Its Net Paid Sales for 

October, November and December, 

1914, as Returned to Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


October, November and December 


> 
Morning and 


BOSTON PAID Evening Globe Sunday Globe 


Newsdealers. ... . . 48,864 63,236 
Street Sales. . .. . . 45,642 7,988 


Counter Sales .... . 845 916 
Total Boston Paid . . 95,351 72,140 





SUBURBAN PAID 
Agents... 5. « Eneo 98,984 


Subscriptions .... . 550 18 


Total Suburban. .. . . 62,745 99,002 

Total Boston and Suburban ' 
Paid. . . . . 158,096 171,142 
(Within 20 Mile Limit) 


COUNTRY PAID 
Agents. .. . ss » Cha 117,359 


Subscriptions .... . 5,559 909 


Total Country . . . . 66,739 118,268 


*Total Paid . .. . . . 224,835 289,410 
Ws ek ie oh ee 2,591 


Total Paid and Unpaid. 229,512 292,001 


*All returns from news agents and newsboys have been de- 
ducted. Nothing but ACTUAL, BONA FIDE PAID SALES are 
included in the Globe’s figures. 

When considering the Boston field, please note that more than 
seventy (70) per cent of the circulation of the Daily Globe is in 
the Boston shopping district. 

When considering the Boston field, remember that the Boston 
Globe, Daily and Sunday, is circulated in the homes of the best 
people in all walks of life. 


To cover the Boston Field, Mark the Globe, 
Daily and Sunday, No. 1 on Your List. 
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I was calling on Ackermann at 
Reading yesterday and he com- 
plained 
thing uerce! “Not a cent’s worth 
will I buy,” he told me, “till busi- 
ness picks up a whole lot.”’’ 

“‘Ts that so?’ said Wilson with 
much interest. ‘Got anything new 
this tine?’ I showed him some 
flashlight electric novelties and 
some tools that I could truthfully 
assure him were not handled by 
Ackermann. I landed my first or- 
der from him without difficulty, 
and now I never forget to tell 
him a doleful tale about his ri- 
vals. It always seems to please 
him greatly. Such is life.” 

The talk drifted to advertising. 
Nearly all agreed that a brand 
well advertised was half: sold. 
Even salesmen who sold such 
products as heavy machinery were 
much in favor of advertising. One 
of these men voiced his views 
like this: 

“No one ever writes in to us 
to say, ‘Send us one of your 5,000- 
hp. turbines as per your ad in 
, or anything like that. But 
I find that good advertising does 
affect the buyer. He is less sus- 
picious of an advertised machine. 
He has a more open mind and he 
has a general impression that the 
goods advertised are probably all 
tight and can be used with satis- 
faction by him, providing that 
they meet his particular réquire- 
ments. And advertising always 
makes the salesman’s entrée much 
easier and pleasanter. On the 
smaller goods advertising often 
results in an order on the first 
visit, as against doubtful and cost- 
ly missionary work.” 

“Yes, and advertising has a 
marked advantage,” broke in the 
dry-goods man. “Anyone who 
treads a magazine can, and prob- 
ably does, glance over the adver- 
tsing pages. The advertisements 
are hurled like a load of shot at 
all the readers, A salesman. hav- 
ing only a limited amount of time 
at his disposal, has to pick and 
choose | is audience, 

“In Columbus recently I finished 
selling a fine order at 11:45 A. M. 
Actoss the street from me was a 
small store. ‘I can use up the 
minutes before lunch over 








that business was some- . 
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there,’ I thought. ‘Maybe I can 
sell them a few little things.’ 

“The buyer for the little store, 
however, was not much attracted 
by the little things. ‘What have 
you been selling around town?’ he 
asked, 

“As a matter of form I showed 
him some nets which I had just 
sold to the biggest house in the 
city. 

“How much?’ he inquired. 

“ ‘Seventy-five cents a yard,’ I 
replied, surprised that he should 
even consider such a high-grade 
line for his tiny store. The buyer 
deliberated. ‘I can use some of 
those nets,’ he concluded. And 
he did! That shows that you can- 
not always gauge your man, and 
that is why advertising can often 
act more effectively than a sales- 
man, because advertising tells its 
story to everyone, whereas the 
salesman has to adopt a policy 
of careful discrimination.” 


THE CREDIT EMBARRASSMENT 


“You mentioned price,” ob- 
served the textile man. “That re- 
calls to me the scene at Dayton 
just after the flood. I was down 
there to see if I could do some- 
thing. The man whom I saw de- 
scribed his condition  tersely. 
‘Here I am flooded out,’ he said. 
‘You've got a line that I like and 
I'll be glad to place an order with 
you, but you'll have to give me 
six months’ time. All the manu- 
facturers are helping us out. What 
do you say?’ 

“Now, six months is a much 
longer credit than we are ever in 
the habit of allowing on merchan- 
dise of this particular character. 
After considerable telegraphing I 
obtained a grudging concession 
from our factory to take the or- 
der, which was a fat one. 

“And what happened? The min- 
ute the merchant got the shipment 
he djscounted the bill, which 
made a very neat extra saving 
for him. He didn’t need credit 
at that time any more than the 
National City Bank. I got even, 
though, because the next season 
I saw that he paid me _ nine 
cents for seven-and-one-half-cent 
goods,” 

“When it comes to the relation 
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of advertising and prices,” reflect- 
ed the notion man, “did you ever 
study the methods of the five-and- 
ten-cent chain stores? Probably 
you have not, but I have. These 
chains buy big, and they buy at 
figures that make the selling man- 
ufacturer cut his profits to the 
quick in order to secure their busi- 
ness. So shrewd are their buyers 
and so alluring is the bait which 
they dangle in the form of im- 
mense quantity orders that many 
a manufacturer has ignorantly 
pushed himself almost into bank- 
ruptcy by the acceptance of a tre- 
mendous contract, which he would 
discover too late would force him 
to deliver his product at less than 
it cost him to make it. 

“Few manufacturers now boast 
about, or, in fact, even mention 
their contracts with the chain 
stores. Their other customers 
may start an investigation into 
their credit, resources and factory 
capacity. 


A TOPLINER IN BROOMS 


“When I went to see the pur- 
chasing agent for one of the 
chains I took the opposite course. 
The maximum retail price of this 
company is 10 cents. I had to 
sell them a broom. 

“Their purchasing agent exam- 
ined my broom as though he had 
never seen one before. I doubt 
if he had—in a business way. 

“‘That’s fine!’ he said. ‘How 
much ?” 

“*Twenty cents,” said I, never 
blinking an eye. 

“*Twenty cents,’ gasped the P. 
A. in awe. ‘Great heavens, what’s 
the idea!’ 

“As a headliner at 10 cents, I 
pointed out that the broom would 
fill their stores. The P. A. agreed 
with me heartily and sarcastically, 
and ventured to suggest that they 
could go broke turning deals like 
that without any difficulty at all. 

“*Think it over,’ I said calmly; 
T’'ll be back next week.’ 

“A week later I returned. 

“Make me a price of 17 cents,’ 
said the P. A., ‘and I’ll give you 
an order for 90 dozen for each 
store.’ 

“T could just make it. I took 
the order. They lost seven cents 


clean on each broom they sold, 
But on the days they had broom 
sales they packed their stores to 
the doors, and through their gen- 
eral increase on total sales they 
made up for their loss on brooms 
many times over. That’s up-to- 
date merchandising for you.” 

“Well, we learn something every 
day,” philosophized the glass man, 
“T have just finished a trip tlirough 
New England. Prior to my first 
trip up there everyone seemed to 
consider it a special duty to tell 
me how conservative the New 
Englanders are, and how hard 
they are to sell. Nothing to it, 
I found. They are possibly more 
careful in buying up there, but if 
you can convince them that you 
have the goods they want, and can 
prove to them that you can and do 
keep the quality up, you can go 
fishing and the orders will come 
into your firm’s office just the 
same. I find that my New Eng- 
land customers stick to me. There 
was a man in Bangor whom | 
could not sell, though he listened 
carefully to all I had to say. 

“My curiosity was aroused. 
‘Why can't I sell you?’ I asked at 
length.” 

“‘Because you do not observe 
the details which another firm 
does,’ he answered instantly. ‘Come 
with me.’ We went out to the 
stock-room. He showed me little 
tricks of bottle and cork steriliz- 
ing, wrapping, marking and pack- 
ing that were all new to me. | 
thanked him and went straight 
back to our factory, where thes 
improvements were quickly made 
on our goods. As yet I have not 
sold that man, but through the 
information which he furnished | 
have been able to sell a lot of 
other: people. 

“The buyer can often give yol 
a very good tip if you can find 
out from him why he does m0 
buy of you. Now and then its 
well worth while to ask pout 
blank, ‘Why can’t I sell you! 

“Another man,” continued tht 
glass man, “got down to bras 
tacks with me without any pit 
liminaries. 

“T never heard of you or youl 
house,’ he said. I gave him excé 
lent references. 
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THE H. K. McCANN CO. 
(Advertising Agents) 


announces that its New York Offices 
are now located in the Adams Building, 


ened 61 Broadway. 
_ A steady growth in the number of cli- 
ed at 


ents who have found McCann Service 
—_ profitable has made it necessary for us 
‘Come to increase our staff and facilities. 
to. the 
ys We are building our business by get- 
feriliz- . 
ting results for those we serve.. 


We solicit interviews with merchants or 
manufacturers who are not getting sat- 
isfactory results from their advertising. 


THE H. K. McCANN CO. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT TORONTO 
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The Better Class 
Homes of 
Great Britain 


while they will undoubtedly feel 
the pinch of war, will from pres- 
ent appearances hardly curtail 
their pre-war expenditure. 


The savings of this country are 
estimated to exceed 


$1,500,000,000 


per annum, 


This amount soon helps to put 
things once more in order, quite 
apart from the trade boom that 
must follow the end of hostili- 
ties. 


These people want your goods. 
and you can reach them through 
one paper 


London 
Opinion 


the paper that goes into the good 
class home and stays there. 


Mrs. Jack, of Portobello, Edin- 
burgh, recently wrote me: 
“It is a pleasure to cir- 
culate your paper in a 
mixed household.” 


L. O. possesses the good-will of 
its readers to a degree undreamt 
of except by advertisers who use 
the paper. 

Write me for “The Double Ap- 
peal,” it proves my case. 

Quack cures and commercial 
quibbles rigorously barred. 


tt es 
s —— i > 


Advertisement Manager 


15, York Bldgs., London, Eng. 








“Did you ever make a bottle 
like this?’ he demanded, bringing 
out a peculiar-shaped affair. 

“No, sir,’ I admitted innocently, 
‘we never did.’ 

“Well, then, you can’t do busi- 
ness with me,’ he concluded 
shortly. 

“‘T would say, sir,’ I continued 
gently, ‘that we have never turned 
out a bottle exactly like that, but 
we have made bottles much more 
difficult” And then I showed him 
photographs of bottles that made 
his specimen look like a kinder- 
gartener alongside of an Oxford 
scholar. 

“He took a small trial order, 
Within two months I sold him a 
single bill for 7,000 gross that ran 
close to $10,000.” 

At this time the lamp man pur- 
chased a handful of cigars from 
the blonde at the magazine stand 
and charitably distributed them. 


HAZARDOUS: MIXING OF PLEASURE 
WITH BUSINESS 


“It was out in California that 
I got in bad,” he began as he blew 
out his match, “and it taught me 
a lesson. I had to see the man- 
ager of one of the big electric 
companies. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that I would sell him, be- 
cause his company was on very 
intimate terms with ours, Wher 
I reached his office it was late 
on a Saturday morning. He in- 
sisted that it was too late in the 
week to talk business and also in- 
sisted that I go with him out to 
his country house over Sunday. 
Fine! 

“All went beautifully till Sun- 
day night when my host suggested 
a game of bridge. I am no card- 
shark, but I try to be obliging. 
So I made no objections. Unfor- 
tunately for me the crowd there 
were experts. My mistakes in 
failing to double at critical times, 
not taking the bid away from my 
partner, and other fearful faus 
pas soon led to strained relations. 
Now, you may not believe it, but 
I am firmly convinced that had 
it not been for certain financial 
interlocking between my company 
and my host’s, I would never have 
taken an order on Monday morn- 
ing. As it was I felt that he hated 
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to think of me. I imagine that 
that man will never forgive me 
for that bridge game. Honestly, 
I'm afraid to go back there. When 
it comes to tackling a game which 
| know little about I fervently 
say never again!” 

“Exceptions to all rules,” 
claimed the dry-goods man cheer- 
fully. “I took away a $12,000 con- 
tract last year because I let the 
owner of a new. hotel trim me by 
ahair in a golf match.” 

“And I get a regular order at 
Butte,” said the notion man, “be- 
cause I’m a baseball bug and can 
talk all day to a lonesome fan 
who owns a store out there. He 
reads the game from beginning to 
end and waits for me to tell him 
about the details of the big league 
games I see in the East. 

“But say, Hardware, what are 
you looking so glum about?” 

The hardware man turned a sad 
face. “I lost one of my best cus- 
tomers yesterday,” he sighed. 

“Too bad!” sympathized every- 
body. “Did he die?” 

“No,” said the hardware man 
gloomily. “It was my fault. I 
was too enthusiastic about my 
goods. I told him I had a great 
line—re markable—a line that 
would knock his eye out.” The 
hardware man stopped and blew 
his nose. There was a trace of 
tears in his eyes. 

“And?” questioned the glass 
man. Everyone was respectfully 
silent. 

“Oh!” sobbed the hardware man, 
“too late I remembered that he 
had only one eye!” 


A. B. Freeman With R. H. 
Macy & Co. 


Arthur 2, Freeman has become ad- 
Vertising manager of R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York, as successor to J. F. Beale, 
Jr, who recently became advertising 
Manager of Saks & Co. Mr, Freeman 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Consumers’ Company, Chicago, and 
also was secretary of the Nichols-Finn 
Advertising Agency. 


Joins I’ssco Sales Service in 
Boston 


Charles O'Neil, formerly of the ad- 

vertising department of the Unite 
re 3 Company, Boston, is now with 
the Esseo Sales Service, same city. 





Corporations require, in 
these days, the kind of ad- 
vertising that will give 
the public a clear under- 
standing of their business 
methods. 

The old time method 
of occasionally taking a 
reading notice page in a 
few newspapers and let- 
ting it go at that, will not 
do now: 

It is against the law, any- 
way, to print reading notices 
that are paid for without be- 
ing marked “advertisement.” 
Besides that form of adver- 
tising is obsolete. 

I have an idea how cor- 
porations should advertise to 
gain the good will of the 
public—also to get coopera- 
tion from the publishers of 
the country, who are always 
willing to do the fair thing 
by legitimate business. 

Corporations have been very 
indifferent about whether the pub- 
lic understood them or not, but 


to-day, they must reckon with the 
good will of the people. 

The best way to get that good 
will is to advertise and not be 
ashamed to let it be known that 
they are advertising to get it. 

I am in a position to serve a 
few corporations for a retainer 
fee-—to advise them what course 
to follow with their advertising. 

I will not undertake to do much 
writing, for I am fortunate in be- 
ing able to command the services 
of special writers, who will write 
under my direction. 


WILLIAM C. FREEMAN, 
Advertising 
No. 2 West 45th St, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant, 4817. 
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When Sales- Just how shall 


men and the manu factur- 
er’s salesmen be 


Advertising “sold” on the ad- 
Pall Together vertising policy 
of the house? One way is to have 
the salesmen meet in annual con- 
vention and listen to a talk by the 
advertising agent or the advertis- 
ing manager. It is a good way. 
although expensive. To call in all 
the road men, perhaps from one 
end of the continent to the other, 
and to have them suspend all sell- 
ing effort for a week or ten days 
is an undertaking which many 
manufacturers view as _ imprac- 
ticable. Then again, in some lines 
of business, as for example, auto- 
mobiles and pianos, the sales force 
is mostly made up of independent 
agents who have exclusive terri- 
tory rights and whose remunera- 
tion depends upon commissions. 
They are apt to begrudge a week 
taken out of the year for the pur- 
pose of a visit to the factory in 
order to listen to addresses which, 
after all, may be only so much 
“hot air.” Even if they respond 
to the call of headquarters, they 
cannot take with them all of their 
individual salesmen and it is these 


men, after all, who represent the 
connecting link between thie ad. 
vertiser and his prospects. 

In such cases, is it possilile for 
the manufacturer to establish an 
efficient—or fairly  efficient—cop. 
tact with his widely scattered sales 
force through the printed word: 
We think it is. In fact, it is being 
successfully done in many lines to- 
day. As an example of what we 
mean, we are re-printing else. 
where in this issue of Printers’ 
Ink a very sensible booklet issued 
to its, agents and salesmen by the 
Willys-Overland Company. This 
is straight-from-the-shoulder ‘talk 
No man who is worthy of holding 
a place in a good organization will 
refuse to read carefully and to re. 
spond to a méssage couched jn 
such language as this. 

It is easy in addressing a sales 
force either by word of mouth 
or by the printed word on the sub- 
ject of advertising to make the 
mistake of letting the talk get 
into the broadest of generalities 
Yet what the man on the firing. 
line needs most is concrete evi- 
dence, a grasp of certain definite 
selling points. It is all well enough 
to let him know that you are 
spending a million dollars in aé- 
vertising, that you are using full 
pages in such and such mediums 
with so and so much circulation 
But far more important than that 
is to let the salesman know why 
it is you have selected high ter- 
sion magneto ignition as the prin- 
cipal talking point in your coming 
campaign, and why you expect 
him to play that up with 
his prospects instead of any 
one of a hundred other per- 
fectly good selling arguments 
which from his individual stand- 
point might seem stronger. It is 
by such direct dovetailing of the 
efforts of the salesforce and the 
advertising that the campaign as 
a whole can be made to produce 
its maximum results. 

Printers’ INK knows that there 
are some concerns besides the 
Willys-Overland Company _ that 
are skilfully handling this difficult 
problem of “selling” their agents 
and salesmen on their gencral ad- 
vertising policies, and we are a 
ways glad to have called to out 
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iny examples of how this 
particular situation has been hap- 
pily handled, At the same time 
there ar: also many other manu- 
facturers who have made none 
but perfunctory efforts to get their 
salesmen to understand and pull 
with their advertising; and the 
executives of such concerns, we 
believe, will thank Printers’ INK 
for showing them by specific ex- 
ample just how one large auto- 
mobile concern gets its message 
across in effective fashion. 
Incidentally, if more of this sort 
of work were being done, we 
should hear less of advertising 
campaigns that fail. 


attention” 


Caution Still It is quite pos- 


sible that some 
yp omy business men en- 


gaged in inter- 
Competition state commerce 
may interpret the recent decision 
in the National Cash Register 
case to mean that henceforth 
there is less likelihood of certain 
methods of competition being held 
illegal by the Federal courts. This 
isa dan; gerous position to occupy. 
The new decision, which remands 
the case for a new trial, merely 
ffsets the decision of two years 
ago, by which 27 men, officers and 
employees of the company ‘were 
convicted for violation of the 
criminal section of the Sherman 
aw, 

_It was for the purpose of in- 
ing manufacturers what they 
may or may not do in 
la competitors that Print- 
ers INK sent a representative to 
imcinnat: two years ago to ex- 
imine in detail the great mass of 


¢ submitted in the N. C. R. 
he results of his investi- 
e published in a series 

eB and may be sum- 
these advisory words: 
\treme caution in com- 


thods; consult with an 
there is the least ques- 
ubt upon the legality 
licy of selling which 
competitors. 
vice should be heeded 
uch care to-day as be- 
ecent decision was ren- 
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cating that over-zealousness in 
selling methods and over-stren- 
uousness in checkmating compe- 
tition may not result in indict- 
ment for conspiracy. In other 
words, a tendency on the part of 
the courts toward greater leniency 
does not justify business men in 
pursuing methods toward competi- 
tors which are substantially unfair 
and oppressive. 

In the words of the Court, 
‘One competitor has the right to 
try to sell by fair means all of his 
goods that he can and if the effect 
of his selling is to drive another 
competitor out of the field he is 
not to blame. But it is wrong 
for one competitor to want to 
drive another competitor from 
the field by unfair or illegal 
means and to take steps to that 
end so that he may have the field 
free from such competition and 
thereby be enabled to sell his 
goods.” 

As indicating the general tenor 
of the decision, and likewise point- 
ing ouf specific cases which in all 
likelihood will bear directly on 
other business concerns, we cite 
the following instances: 

An agent of the American Cash 
Register Company, in Portland, 
Oregon, sold a machine in 1910 
and in March, 1911, left that com- 
pany’s employ and entered that of 
the National. “Evidence was ad- 
mitted,” reads the recent decision. 
“that after the delivery of the ma- 
chine it was noticed to be out of 
order. The American agent made 
repeated attempts to fix it, but it 
remained out of order until he 
quit its employ. After he left his 
successor, a repairman who, with 
the agent, had examined the ma- 
chine before its delivery and 
found it to be in perfect condition. 
examined it again and found that 
it was out of order because a 
piece of its mechanism was bent 
The government's position was 
that tlhe American agent had bent 
it, at the National's instance. 
There was no other evidence that 
the National had any other con- 
nection with the matter than that 
the American agent entered its 
employ four or five months after- 
wards and one of its competition 
men was seen in his store about 
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three weeks before he did so. We 
do not think the evidence was 
sufficient to connect any National 
agent with the defective condition 
of the machine. There was no 
evidence of any other such act 
having ever been committed or 
attempted against the American. 
We, therefore, hold that there 
was error here.” 

Evidence had also been ad- 
mitted that a salesman of the Na- 
tional attempted to induce a 
dealer in Michigan cash registers, 
who bought them outright from 
the Michigan company and resold 
them, to discontinue the business 
by threats of interference. Like- 
wise evidence had been admitted 
that an agent of the National hap- 
pened in the office of the Dial 
Company when an acquaintance 
was there negotiating for some of 
its stock, and that the agent ad- 
vised him not to buy; and that at 
another time one of the defend- 
ants attempted unsuccessfully to 
purchase the business or patents 
of the Dial Company. “We think 
the court erred in admitting this 
evidence,” the new decision reads. 
“The government does not con- 
tend that the evidence as to the 
Dial was sufficient to make a case 
for the jury of conspiracy against 
it and we have held that that as 
to the Michigan was not sufficient 
for that purpose.” 


The Pack- If George W. 


Perkins _ the 
ther advocates 

Upheaval of bulk foods 
ever succeed in carrying their 
propaganda to the point where 
they unsettle the public mind as 
to the superior merit of buying 
food in packages and_trade- 
marked, the manufacturers can 
have a whole lot of fun in col- 
lecting evidence to support the 
other side of the case. For ex- 
ample, we read in the Philadelphia 
North American of March 6, of 
the curious experience of a special 
agent of the Dairy and Food Com- 
mission who bought a pound of 
raisins from a retail grocer in 
that city. Upon having the pur- 
chase analyzed by State Chemist 


aged Food 


amazing collection of bric-a-brac 
was revealed: 

Prunes, rice, beans and fuzzy dirt. 

Human ‘and animal hairs, straight and 
curly, and fibers of cotton and wool 
dyed green, yellow, brown, pink and 
gray. 

Straw and a little bit of bran. 

Sand, cornstarch, broken wheat and 
yeast spores, 

Pine wood and fragments of unidenti- 
fied other timber. 
Tobacco leaf, 
cigarette tobacco. 

Also, the wings and legs of 
unfortunate insects. 

Otherwise, says the North 
American, the raisins were all 
right. The unfortunate grocer 
has been held in $400 bail for trial 
George W. Perkins and the other 
members of Mayor Mitchel’s Food 
Committee claim that they were 
considering the interests of the 
poor in urging them to buy foods 
in bulk rather than in packages, 
But if such conditions as are in- 
dicated by this experience in Phil- 
adelphia should be found to be 
prevalent, it might be necessary 
for each grocer to have a high- 
priced chemist on his staff, in 
which case the poor and the por- 
erty-stricken might not be able to 
buy their foods in bulk at quite 
such a low price after all. 
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Quoin Club Appoints Criswell 
Executive Manager 


As part of _its program of constructive 
work, the Quoin Club the National 
Periodical Association, announced this 
week the appointment of Edgar G. Cris 
well as executive manager, and he has 
entered upon the work. 

Mr. Criswell has had_ both news 
paper and magazine experience, having 
been first the local editor of the weekly 

aper in his home town in Wester 
Poonsyivenie, later a reporter on the 
Pittsburgh Post, and then advertising » 
licitor, Western manager, and assistatt 
advertising manager of Doubleday, Pag 

Company’s ‘magazines. During ti 
past year he specialized in financial at: 
vertising in New York with Dorems 
& Morse, following his experience # 


of New York and the Brooklyn 
Company attracted attention in finan 
circles. 


Wilcox Leaves Regal 


George Wilcox, who has been atitr 
tising manager of the Regal Motor (# 
Company, of Detroit, has joined 
Houghton-Jacobsen Printing Compa) 


Charles H. LaWall, the following of the same ‘city. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING CHART 


Black Line— Sanvary 1914 to December 1914 


compared wit 


Dotted Line.... Sanvary 1913 to December 1913 
Fach and Every Month anIncrease 


LINES 
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17,000 
16,000 
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12,000 | @..1.6° 


TOTALGAIN 30491 LINES 


Net cash paid circulation 
guaranteed more than 100,000 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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1915 Contrasted With 


1905 in Advertising 


How Requirements Have Increased 
in Ten Years Described in E. E. 
Calkins’ New Book—A Bird’s- 
eye View of the Whole Subject 
—The “Why” of Pierce-Arrow 
Advertising. 


T is an interesting commentary 

upon the progress of advertis- 
ing that when Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins tried to revise his book, 
“Modern Advertising,” published 
in 1905, he found that a mere 
touching up, a rephrasing here or 
an amplification there, would not 
do. He had to write a new book. 
and that new book, entitled “The 
Business of Advertising,” has just 
come from the presses of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

As a brand new, contribution, 
therefore, “The Business of Adver- 
tising” takes its place in the fast- 
growing literature on the subject. 
It is not meant to be a work for 
the expert. It was schemed to 
form one volume of a library pub- 
lished by the Appletons to make 
clear to young men just what are 
the requirements of various call- 
ings. The new book has, there- 
fore, been prepared as a fairly 
elementary explanation of what 
advertising is and how it is done 
to-day. It gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the subject as a whole and 
clearly describes the relations the 
parts—agencies, mediums, etc.— 
bear to each other. This ambi- 
tious programme is carried out in 
a book of 362 pages, nine chapters 
and four appendices, well illus- 
trated with charts and reproduc- 
tions of copy, of packages and of 
trade-marks. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


In the foreword is a brief con- 
trast of the advertising methods 
of to-day and of ten years ago, 
when “Modern Advertising” ap- 
peared. Mr. Calkins writes: 

“The advertising that is being 
done in this year of 1915 is far 
more interesting than the adver- 
tising of ten years ago. Also it is 
much harder to do. The manu- 
facturer demands of the advertis- 


ing agent a professional service 
of the highest character. He ex. 
pects him to study the goods and 
their possible market, somctimes 
for years, before a single ; adver- 
tisement is printed. The advertis- 
ing agent has eagerly met this 
demand. He has added to his or- 
ganization trained. investigators, 
merchandising men, sales man. 
agers and others whose ¢: speri- 
ence in getting faets about how 
goods are made, how distriluted, 
and how sold, is used to secure 
material out of which the adver- 
tising campaign is constructed, 
Intensive methods are used to 
make advertising more certain and 
more profitable. These intensive 
methods resemble the intensive 
cultivation of land to make it yield 
a larger crop. All knowledge is 
drawn upon—statistics, sociology, 
psychology and _ that peculiar 
science which is at the basis of all 
successful advertising—the study 
of human nature. ‘ 

“No one book on advertising 
can now be complete, any more 
than one book can hold all that 
is known about medicine, or law, 
or architecture. But a single vol- 
ume may set down the funda- 
mentals of the practice of medi- 
cine, and this book proposes to 
set down the fundamentals of the 
practic: of advertising.” 


BROAD SCOPE OF WORK 


Mr. Calkins’ ideas of what the 
fundamentals of advertising are is 
shown by the various chapter 
heads, as follows: “What Is Ad- 
vertising ?” “Sellers of Space,” 

“Sellers of Advertising,” “Buy- 
ers of Advertising,’ “The Neces- 
sary Steps for Marketing a New 
Product,” “The Advertising Re- 
naissance,” “The Creative Work of 
Advertising, ” “Selling at Retail” 

“Advertising as a Profession,’ 
“Censorship of Copy,” “Total 
Number of Publications,” “Adver- 
tising Organizations,” and “A 
Business Library.” 

The greater emphasis placed 
upon the ethics of the business m 
this book as compared with the 
first work is noticeable. ‘The req 
uisite of sincerity is dwelt upon 
all through the book as a prelim- 
inary to success. Particularly, 
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Inject Some Spring “‘Ginger”’ 
into the Sales Force — 


Help your men in their “‘hard”’ territories; 
territories where dealers are balky, where 
competition is keen and consumer demand 
at a standstill. Give them a running start 
for 1915. 


We have a plan for bolstering sales in “off” 
territories that pays its own way. You can 
bring pressure to bear just where it is 
most needed and when it is most needed. 


A Briggs’ Posterman will be glad to explain 
this plan in detail. Tell us what territories 
you wish “bolstered up”; what class of 
people buy your product; and any other 
information you see fit and we will write 
you fully. If our ideas.and suggestions do 
not meet with your approval that ends the 
matter—we have no follow-up system to 
shy from. 


The A. M. Briggs Company 


HOME OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 

Peoples Gas Building . 1480 Broadway—corner 

CHICAGO 42nd Street 
Branch Sales Offices 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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High Grade Man Seeks Opportunity 


Now employed by several different 
plants. ish to concentrate on one 
proposition. Broad merchandising ex- 
perience. Two and one-half years in 
sales and advertising department largest 
electrical plant, five years largest cor- 
poration of its kind, three years inde- 
endent. Familiar with lumber, leather, 
arness, hardware, clothing and other 
retail fields. Expert on direct mailing 
campaigns. Have organized sales con- 
ventions, sales systems, enjoy co-opera- 
tion with salesmen and dealers. igh 
grade writer and executive. Familiar 
with certain foreign fields. Record sub- 
ject to microscope. Will accept reason- 
able salary to start if opportunity is 
there. At present, located near Chicago. 
Address—AA1, Box 268, c/o P. I. 


A Poster Campaign 


ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 
will surely give YOU RESULTS 
NORTHERN DISPLAY AD CO. 


Scott Poster Service, - - - St. Paul 
Breslauer Poster Service, - Minneapolis 
M. BRESLAUER, Manager 














e e 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

Acireuistion” 133,992 / 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 











TRADE MARK 


for grocery and food products, un- 
developed but already nationally 
advertised and registered in U. 8. 
Patent Office, for sale cheap. 
Especially suitable for wholesale 
grocer desiring brand having great 
advertising possibilities. Address 
“GOOD WILL," Box 267, Printers’ 
Ink. 














“Printers’ Ink is the 
most thoroughly read 
publication in our 


office.” 


National Metal Molding Co. 
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considerable space is devoted toa 
reproduction, almost in full, of 
codes of practice, particularly pub. 
lishers’ and agents’ codes of prac- 
tice. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE RIGHT 
PACKAGE 


A few extracts will show the 
treatment. The following, taken 
from the chapter, “The Creative 
Work of Advertising,” discusses 
the importance of the right pack. 


age: 

“Little thinking has been done 
along these lines. The original 
manufacturer accepted the device 
gotten up by his lithographer or 
manufacturer of containers. This 
design became the standard. It 
was copied by every other manv- 
facturer in that line. 

“Now and then some manufac- 
turer suddenly asks himself 
whether his package must neces- 
sarily be so, and introduces some 
new treatment which is good and, 
therefore, successful. So from 
time to time a package breaks 
loose from the ‘all-look-alike’ 
bunch and asserts its individual- 
ity. Still all of the great com- 
mercial lines, underwear, hosiery, 
canned vegetables, toilet articles, 
crackers, preserves, pickles and 
other things—many of which 
should make an appetizing appeal 
—are suffering from an attack of 
violent conservation. 

“In this sort of work most mar- 
ufacturers are chasing each other 
around in a circle and keeping 
within the limits of that circle- 
a small one—and losing all of the 
great possibilities that attach to 
the inviting package. 

“The right way to design a pack- 
age for a given article is to start 
as if that article had never beet 
put up in a package before. Find 
first, the best material from which 
to make the package; second, the 
best shape or form in which to 
put it, Then ask how to decoratt 
that package so as to suggest the 
spirit of the goods it contains. 

“The package should be cot 
sidered as it will stand on the shelf 
in the store where it is sold. It 
effect individually and in mass 
should be noticed. More than al 
it should have a certain touc 
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which appeals; the sort of touch 
which is recognized by everyone 


who sees it but which is very diffi- | 


cult to describe.” 


An insight into the plan behind | 


a well-known campaign is fur- 
nished by the following from the 
chapter, “The Creative Work of 
Advertising” : 

“An instance of creation of at- 
mosphere in regard to an article 
is well illustrated by the advertis- 
ing of the Pierce-Arrow motor- 
car. The Pierce-Arrow belongs 
in the class of high-priced cars. It 
does not compete with any car 
that sells for less than five thou- 
sand dollars. In its own class 
there are perhaps a dozen cars. 


| 





“Now if the Pierce-Arrow had | 
invited comparison along the ob- | 


vious mechanical construction of 
a car, as was the popular method 
of advertising when automobile 
advertising began, the decision of 
the public would have been a de- 
cision based upon a preference for 
certain mechanical applications. 
The far-sighted manufacturers of 
the Pierce-Arrow car foresaw that 
mechanical excellence would be ap- 
proached ultimately by all cars, 
and that as soon as this had been 
attained, people would demand 





finish, beauty and luxury; that the | 


car which had a reputation for 
these things would have a slight 
advantage over other cars equally 
good mechanically. 


“So the keynote of the advertis- | 


ing was style, smartness, comfort, 
luxury. 


There was, of course, a | 


very broad basis for this claim. | 


The Pierce-Arrow Company early |: 


employed artists and designers to 


make their car as beautiful as it | 
Was satisfactory. The interesting | 


thing from the point of view of 


the creation of advertising is the | 


way in which this class atmosphere 
was conveyed by the advertising— 
not so much by what was actually 
said, as by what it implied, and 
especially hy the use of illustra- 
tions of superior quality reflect- 
ing the fashionable world in which 
the Pieree-Arrow car lived, moved 
and had its being. Not only was 
good designing used, but color was 
also added, and the whole thing 
worked up into a series of adver- 
tisements utterly unlike any other 
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Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Housewives 


look upon the GAZETTE TIMES, 
morning and Sunday, CHRONICLE 
TELEGRAPH, evening except Sunday, 
as Pittsburgh’s two greatest newspapers. 
Every member of the family depends 
upon them entirely to solve the buying 
problem. They are good teachers, be- 
cause they stand for the highest ideals 
in public and private life. 

,They fill all requirements of a news- 
paper. 
opulation of Metropolitan District 
1,042,855. , 

Number of dwelling houses 172,294. 

Number of families 207,747. 


The flat combination rate is 
2214c per agate line. 
For further information or co-operation 
“write 
URBAN E. DICE 
Foreign Advertising Manager 
ttsburgh, Pa, 
J. C. WirserpIne, 

225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Tue Joun M. BranHaM CoMPaAny, 
Mallers’ Building icago 
Chemical Building Saint Louis 








An Advertis- 
ing Agency— 


established reputation— 
clean record—is looking 
for a bright man of 


integrity, controlling 


business. 

The opportunity is here 
for the right man to take 
an active part in the 
management and secure 
an interest. 


All correspondence will 
be held in strict confi- 
dence and returned if 
desired. 


Address «*A, D.’’, Box 270, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Announcement 


On March 12th the LAM- 
POON was introduced into 
all club and observation cars 
of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road. 

By April ist the LAM- 
POON will be carried in al! 
library, observation and club 
cars over the New York 
Central Lines and the New 
York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

Have you ever considered 
the purchasing power of our 
readers? 


The Harvard Lampoon, Inc. 


Lampoon Building, Cambridge, Mass. 


nest rese 


Treasurer. 


SOLICITOR 
WANTED 








A class magazine, the 
leader in its field, (see 
copy any subway news- 


stand,) publishing 
21,000 lines of adver- 
tising in the current 
issue for March,wishes 
to secure the services 
of an advertising solic- 
itor to take charge of a 
live department of the 
business which has 
doubled during the 
last year. 

State AGE. SALARY, 

EXPERIENCE. 
(Call by appointment only) 
Address 

Fietp ILLustraTED 

17 West 42d St., New York 














| experience. 
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automobile advertising, and as djs. 
tinct in style as a painting by Sar. 
gent, or a bust by Rodin. 

“The creative work in this ad. 
vertising was the decision that this 
tone or keynote, rather lamely de. 
scribed above, was the best line for 
the advertising to follow, and then 
the selection of the means for car. 
rying it out. It is hard to give 
any working formula or se; oj 
rules for duplicating it. It j 
more or less intuition—the same 
intuition that leads an artist to se. 
lect from his palette a certain color 
and put that color in just the right 
spot in his picture. After it has 
been done one can reason about it 
and point out basic laws, and show 
how nature has taught this thing 
and how mathematics has worked 
it out. But no study of such laws 
and such deductions will take the 
place of the intuitive feeling that 
it is the right thing to do.” 


AN ADVERTISING MAN’S TRAINING 


What is the training that will 
make one an efficient advertising 
man? It is suggested in this ex- 
tract from the chapter “Advertis- 


| ing as a Profession” : 


“For training, the best combina 
tion would be two or three years 
in a country newspaper office, so- 
liciting and writing advertising as 
well as writing editorial and news 
copy, setting type, both job work 
and ads, as well as straight news 
matter; then about one year be- 
hind the counter of a good retail 
store, and finally one year on the 
road as a drummer. Then if he 
has a fair education, is a gool 
mixer, democratic in his tastes, 
with a lot of imagination, and will 
work Lard. he ought to be a sue: 
cess as an advertising man. | 

“Advertising is a profession Jus 
as much as law or architecture 
It is only beginning to he recog: 
nized as such by outsiders, al- 
though it has been so recognized 
by real advertising men for some 
time. The mechanical part of af 
advertising man’s work plays 10 
larger part in his success than the 
mechanical part of the work of a 
lawyer, an architect or a doctor. 


| The two qualities he is called upon 


to exercise most are judgment and 
But in spite of 4 
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absolutely necessary for | 
a good business man. A | 
has to advise other busi- 
should certainly be well 
business principles 
himself, and, if he is running an 
advertising agency, his advertising 
agency should be run on strict 
business principles. Many adver- 
tising agencies have come to grief 
becaus« 
them, while good advertising men, 


this, it is 
him to | 

man who 
ness men 
erounded in 


the men at the head of | 


possessing the necessary creative | 


qu litic 5, _ the ability to write good 
copy and a fine skill in presenting 
facts, 
oo a of 
banker.” 


the merchant or 


Live News in This Copy 
Tie day 


ot aut 1) 
lin Mot 


fc lowing a terrorizing reign 
indits in Chicago, the Frank- 
Car Co. came out with a 
big newspaper advertisement saying that 
the automobile stolen and which raced 
74 miles in three hours through crowded 
city streets with 15 stops was a Frank- 
lin car. The advertisement was illus 
trated with a halftone picture of the 
fter it had been abandoned by the 
d also a picture ofthe motor 
oliceman who pursued it. The 
wrought out 
ve of the auto bandits was a 
the Franklin—that the news- 
ppings reproduced in. the ad 
proved the ease of control and flexibility 
f the Franklin and wonderful tire su- 
premacy-—that the whizzing around cor- 
speed, turns and other “stunts” 
hich the car was driven when 
bv the police was an unusually 
st of its construction and the 
stood them all. Thé car 
irbs and raced through va- 
s and alleys, and the Franklin’s 
iained unscratched 
ts who attempted to follow 

expleded their tires. 


New Angle on Electric Auto 
Advertising 

The Rauch 

pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has started a 

idvertising campaign in Chi- 


cked the everyday business | 


the fact that the | 


| 
| 


while the | 


& Lang Carriage Com- 


n what the “Electric Garage | 


about the Rauch & Lang 


he copy is constructed from | 
ed by a prospective electric | 


er who wanted to learn 
hat electric garage men had 


W. FE. 


W. J formerly of the Min- 
neap s and Boston Herald, has 
become business manager of the Chi- 
cago Herald, 


Haskell With Chicago 
“Herald” 


skell, 
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NOT EVERY FOOD PRODUCT 


although it be pure in manu- 
facture and a household com- 
modity, can be advertised in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Not many weeks ago we refused a sausage adver- 
tisement—not because of any lack of quality in 
the product, nt because sausage is not included 
in the PHYSICAL CULTURE. standard of 
health-building foods. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE'’S food censorship is most 
severe, but for this very reason the advertising 
columns take on additional value for the manu- 
facturer whose product is able to pass this cen- 
sorship. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Ideas 


in ty pewritten 
for ies Fvithout 
any obligation 
on your part, 
or in sketch 

for m at anom- 
ina charge. 


(Sy 


CAdvertisin 2 
Sllustrations 
CHARLES DANIEL 
PREY COMPANY 


Monroe Building - Chicago 
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Advertise to Help Save 
the Birds 


Liberty Bell Bird Club to Use Paid 
Space in National Mediums to 
Give Movement Impetus and 
Obtain Recognition for Its 
“Bird Day”—Chicago Advertis- 
ing Agent Tells of Waste. 


N contrast with most “days” 

and “weeks,” Bird Day will be 
advertised in paid space. Page 
copy will be used early in April to 
urge readers to help save the birds. 
“Do your share that day,” pleads 
the copy, “buy a bird house and 
put it up, plant or order a tree or 
shrub, get your friends to join the 
Club and help us double the mem- 
bership.” 

“The Club” is the 
Liberty Bell Bird 
Club of Philadelphia, 
an organization 
started two years ago 
to encourage Ameri- 
cans to study and pro- 
tect song and insect- 
eating birds. Starting 
with only one mem- 
ber, it now has over 
300,000 and the move- 
ment is growing at 
the rate of 10,000 a 
week. No member- 
ship fees or dues of 
any kind are re- 
quired, the financing 
of the work being 
done by the Farm 
Journal of Philadel- 
phia. 

Up to this time the 
club has grown 
wholly through the 
support of the publi- 
cation which first 
started it, but this 
year it was decided 


i 
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to prove that every year bugs de. 
stroy a billion dollars’ worth of 
crops in this country. A hundred 
million dollars of wheat is de. 
stroyed by cinch bugs; fifty mil. 
lions in cotton is destroyed jn 
Texas alone by the boll weeyj! 
In every State where fruit js 
raised, from one to three million 
dollars annually is spent in spray- 
ing; the Eastern States spend fif- 
teen millions a year for potato- 
bug poison; truck gardeners lose 
fifty-four million dollars annually 
to bugs, and so on_ indefinitely, 
The big part of this billion-dollar 
waste could be saved if we had 
more birds. 

“But birds are becoming fewer 
instead of more plentiful. Where 
there were a hundred twenty years 
ago, we only have ten to-day. 


The Patriotic Thing for You to Do 


Ip Save the Birds | 


the pled 


Sugn this Pledge for yoursel!. now 
copy it and get others Jo se 








to enlist the aid of 
paid advertising. “We 
believe that millions of 
dollars annually can 
be saved and added to the nation’s 
wealth in this way,” said H. H. 
Mallory, of Mallory, Mitchell & 
Faust, the Chicago advertising 
agents who are looking after the 
promotion of the project. “We 
have the government’s own figures 


“BIRD 





DAY”? WILL BE ADVERTISED IN THE MAGAZINES 


Something simply has to be done 
to stem this tide, and that is what 
the Club intends to do; that 1s 
why we have set aside April gth 
as Bird Day and that is why weart 
using paid space in the magazines 
to get just as many people as we 
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possibly can to sign the Club ficials who are able to further the 
pledge and help save the birds.” work. Various booklets on birds 
In addition to this work, the have also been prepared and dis- 
club is interesting the schools and_ tributed. A Club button has been 
their millions of students in the provided. 
study and preservation of song As a result of the promoticnal 
and insectivorqus birds. Already work already done those interested 
over 8,000 schools are at work. in the movement have secured the 
This is being done by furnishing endorsement of many noted men 
the schools with ‘official pro- and women. Among these are 
grammes which contain recitations, Henry Ford, Dr. Hornaday, Er- 
planting suggestions and similar nest Harold Baynes, Ella Wheeler 
information. Itis enlisting the sup- Wilcox, William Dean Howells, 
port of governors, game wardens, Percy Mackaye, Witner Stone, 
state superintendents and other of- ex-President Roosevelt and others. 


GOOD HEALTH 


The pocket magazine which teaches busy people how to keep well 
through cultivation of natural health habits. 


PRICE until March 31st $1 a year 
—after March 31st $2 a year 
A sample copy of the March issue will be sent postpaid upon receipt 


of twelve cents (six 2c. stamps). If you wish a sample copy of the 
April issue, send twenty cents (tem 2c. stamps). 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 1803 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“MOST BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE PRINTED” 


@he 


International Studio 


takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of 


ARCHER A. KING 


as Western Manager, with offices in 
the People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 


RALPH W. CAREY, Advertising Manager 
Home Office, Cuyler Building, New York 
CHARLES S. PARR, Eastern Manager 
Tremont Temple, Boston 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ECENTLY 

had occasion to pay his re- 
spects to the scholastic passion for 
reducing everything to an orderly 
series of “laws.” Since that was 
written, he has received a copy 
of an address delivered before the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, of 
Boston, by E. R. Crowe, of Sys- 
tem, concerning that publication’s 
experience with sales letters. Mr. 
Crowe asserts that he has ob- 
tained striking success with let- 
ters which violated, in turn, every 
one of the “laws” of letter writ- 
ing. The only two conclusions 
of general application which the 
publishers of System have been 
able to deduce after scientific 
study of results from as many as 
five million mail pieces in a year 
are “the importance of good mail- 
ing lists” and “the value of direct 
letter tests.” 

x * * 


“A Jarge majority of mailing 
lists,’ Mr. Crowe declared, “are 
not 10 per cent. efficient in all 
particulars, and most users of this 
form of publicity would save 
money by spending more on a 
good list adapted to their partic- 
ular use. The saving would not 
only be in a cutting out of waste, 
but in sales to prospects not 
hitherto reached. 

“System's method of directly 
testing each mail piece is to get 
up a letter and mail it to five hun- 
dred representative names. If on 
the basis of a certain number of 
orders per thousand, this letter 
falls down, it is revamped and 
tried again on another five hun- 
dred and so on until the best ar- 
gument and the best way of pre- 
senting that argument is found, 
and the letter has proved that 
it will pull enough orders to 
be profitable. Then it is sent 
out by the hundred thousand 
to the -entire list with abso- 
lute assurance that the results will 
be in accord with the test. Ac- 
curate record is kept of each let- 
ter and the list to which it has 


the Schoolmaster- 


been sent and the results from 
each mailing. 

“Letters that are put out in con- 
nection with other forms of ad- 
vertising have proved to be more 
effective than letters alone. For 
instance: After a fairly profitable 
letter had been sent to one hun- 
dred thousand names, a number 
of page and double-page adver- 
tisements were placed within two 
weeks in leading monthlies and 
weeklies. Within a month the 
identical letter was sent a second 
time to the same list, but in the 
interval the big advertising cam- 
paign had appeared, the results 
were approximately ten times as 
great as from the first mailing,” 

* * xX 


“Just as the use of letters along 
with advertising enhances the 
value of advertising by cashing 
in on it,’ said Mr. Crowe, “‘so the 
use of a good book or booklet of 
scientific interest to the normal 
purchaser enhances the _ results 
produced by the advertisements 
of that product.” 

The speaker told of scientific 
cases where System advertisers 
had been interested to use book- 
lets in connection with their ad- 
vertisements in that magazine with 
very profitable results. He said, 
“I believe that a great many more 
letters and a great many more 
booklets and folders should be 
used than are now used; that 
more advertisers should use them 
and that those who already use 
them should use them more fre- 
quently, ‘If it is necessary to call 
on a man ten or even 20 times 
to sell him, as is often the case, 
how much more often might it 
not be wise to send him a letter 
or a booklet or-a folder.” 

* * x 

Speaking of stockholder co-0p- 
eration—of which more or less 
mention has been made in Print- 
ers’ Ink of late—here’s an appeal 
which appeared in big space ina 
New York Sunday paper: 

“There is something more for 
you stockholders to do than to 
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just lay back in your armchair 
a receive your dividend check. 

‘It’s all right to have Necker 
work for you. 

“And | am perfectly satisfied to 
work and appreciate the confi- 
dence yo : have had in investing 
your good hard-earned dollars in 
my proposition. 

“And I am going to work 
harder this year than ever before. 

‘IT want to open at least 25 
more branch stores, and I must 
have your co-operation. 
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“It’s not your money I want 
this year. It’s co-operation. We 
must increase our business so we 
will conduct not, less than 7,000 
funerals this year. You should 
help. You ought to help; in fact, 
you must help us.” 

Yes, Mr. Necker is an under- 
taker. 

* * * 

You can classify effective head- 
lines in a dozen different ways and 
then someone will come along with 
an effective headline that does not 











Your sales will 
be increased by 
using our 


eee 
Posters 


Candy Cut-Out No. 07283-W 


CARDBOARD WINDOW AND 
COUNTER DISPLAY CUT-OUTS 


We carry in stock a large assortment for all lines of business. 
Write for samples and prices. We shall be pleased to furnish 
ideas and estimates for special posters, window trims, card- 
board cut-out displays, fibre signs, etc: 


NATIONAL, PRINTING & ENGRAVANG OD, 


MADISON & DEARBORN STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 














“Safety First” Thermometer 


ou'side your store, or your customers’ stores, and every 

passer-by will read your message. 

Everyone is interested in the tempetature, everyone looks at 
a “Safety First” Thermometer. It is proving profitable 

ohethiiag for thousands of businesses—why not yours? 


Let us send catalogue illustrating and pricing many styles 
and sizes of . Metal and Card Thermometers. 


Division Taylor 
lastrument 
Companies 


Taylor Brothers Company, Where the 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥o 





hermometers 
Come From 
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The Only Investment 
that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 

LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts is- 
sued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 15% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

MONTHLY INCOME _INSUR- 
ANCE. Annual saving on pre- 
miums of 25% to 40%. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 














Copy Man Wanted: 


A trained and experienced man 
is wanted by a New York adver- 
tising agency. Consideration can 
be given only to men of ability 
not over 35 years of age. Appli- 
cations will be treated with strict 
confidence. They should be spe- 
cific in regard to past experience 
and should be accompanied by 
samples of work. Address “S. 
W.,” Box 266, care of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 











e 

pportunity: 

. 

solicitors 

Chicago or the West who con- 

trol one or more good accounts 

and are considering a change 
are invited to write us. 


Copy-writers or in 


Our small but growing agency 
offers an unusual opening for 
ambitious and able advertising 
men. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. 


Address “C. C.,” Box 269, Printers’ Ink. 


FREE 





Late Style Visibles, 

Every modern con- 

venience, Back Ss 
Spacer—Tabulator—T wo Color Rib- 
bon—Automatic Ribbon Reverse,etc, 
Bargain m Prices. Perfect machines 
with complete equipmentand every ex « 


Guaranteed for life. sree circular 
desoriies special FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 


OBFE x Address 


H. A. SMITH, 633—231 WN. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





INK 


fall within any classification, 
“How Many Hides Has a Cow?” 
runs the headline of an advertise. 
ment from a department of the 
Du Pont Powder Co. that makes 
a substitute for leather. That 
headline stops you, and it is close. 
ly enough connected with the sub. 
ject of the advertisement for the 
reader not to feel tricked when 
he has read the text. “Do I Make 
Myself Perfectly Clear?” queries 
Mr. Herbert Shivers, of cigar 
fame, in one of his recent head- 
lines. This headline establishes 
the “point of contact” with a good 
proportion of readers, for it isa 
fair and an effective appeal to 
curiosity. 


Roland Cole Leaves “Ferro” 


Roland Cole has resigned as advertis. 
ing manager of the Ferro Machine & 
Foundry Company, of Cleveland, 0, 
and returns to Rochester, N. Y., where 
he will buy into the business of Edward 
B. Leary, dry cleaner and dyer. Mr. 
Cole was gg > advertising manager 
of Yawman & Erbe. 

Mr. Cole writes Printers’ Ink: “The 
Ferro Company will abolish its adver. 
tising department and place its business 
through Fuller & Smith, of Cleveland.” 


Slater Returns to Firestone 


William J. Slater has resigned as 
assistant sales and advertising man 
ager of the motor car department of 
the Durant- ?_" Carriage Company., of 
Flint, Mich., oin the oman 
of the oe 9 fois & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, e was at one time adver. 
tising manager of the Firestone com 
pany. 


WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


~ New Haven, ‘Conn., 9 Register, Le ri want 
ad. med. of State. 1c. a wd. Av. , 19,414, 

The Portland, Me. 7 eve" 9 Pca A. Sut, 
rceren carry more want ads than all othe 
Portland papers combined. 1c. a wd. 7 times, 4 

The Baltimore, Md., News carrics more ad 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
's the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltizore. 


The Minneapolls, Mint, 
yerpane, Daily snd on T+ 
leading want ad medium 0 
ofe® grea tN W., carrying mor 
TEEO — want ads than any othe 
daily newspaper in 
Cities. Printed 
more individual 
than its nearest competitor. R 
word, cash with the order; or 12 cents 4 lint 
where charged. All advertising in the daly 
appears in both the morning and evening ed: 
tions for the one charge, 
The Buffalo, N. az Pte Mews is | is ms 
classified adv. medium in 
side of N. Y. City. Wr:te for Cliss fed. hun 





| sworn cir. statement and rate card. 


| 


The Chester, Pa., Times and Republicet 
cover afternoon and morning field in 4 cm 
munity of 120,000 population. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 





ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 





Write us when you want strong, 
forceful letters, booklets, etc., prepecee 
Fifteen years’ experience. Ad. Widder 


Co., 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





PAciFIC COAST FARMERS of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia can best be reached thru the 
old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC 
FARMER, of Portland, Oregon— 
Weekly, 45 years. 


ARTISTS 





Use BRADLEY CUTS 


To bright en text of your adver- 
tising and House Organs. Send 
25 cents (credited on first order) 
for our latest pa avila. 
750 designs and trade ticklers. 
Will Bradley's ago 
131 East 23rd St. New York 


a F BROW 


COMMERCIAL 154-G-106-ST. 
ARTIST NEG YORK CITY. 
PHONE 6120 

RIVERSIDE 








NESS OPPORTUNITIES 


to enterprising, assieitalie 
Coast and Southern State 
advertising proposition that 
-making possibilities. Has 
‘ted and proven successful. 
1 in almost any city. Ex- 
ling of advertising matter 
x 759, c/o P. I. 


$5,000 to invest can 
nterest in advertising propo- 
ge magpie og foundation 
ite proving its practical 
doubt. Copyrights and 
“secured, One preferred 
dge of advertising who can 
cipate| in _ developing the 


30x 758, 





EXPORT SERVICE 





The War Makes Latin America the 
logical field for development. Let us 
organize your selling and publicity cam- 
aigns, write your literature and trans- 
ations. An intimate knowledge of 
trade conditions and methods, long ex- 
perience in the field and wide personal 
acquaintance will make our service of 
peculiar value if you want the cream 
of Latin American Business. B. Stern, 
Room 814, Long Acre Bldg., Broadway, 
42nd St., "New York City. 








FOR SALE 


Multigraph and Universal Folder. 
Latest Models. Will sacrifice. Cost $1,000. 
Russell Baum, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 








- HELP WANTED — 


WANTED—Advertising solicitor for 
a motion pitas magazine. Must be 
experience Liberal commission, give 
reference and full information in first 
letter, Box 755, c/o P. 








Wanted, a salesman to sell bulletin 
and electric signs for Pittsburgh. Our 
proms and prospective customers are 

cated all over America, so that the 
field is large enough for a first-class 
man. Address G. G. O’Brien, 3216 
Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—COPY WRITER 


An experienced agriculturial copy 
writer familiar with farm, trade and 
technical journals and country weeklies. 
Must know agricultural trade conditions, 
farm machines and implements and be 
able to write snappy, convincing ads. 
An exceptional opportunity for a per- 
manent position with a bright future. 
Not “1 agency proposition. Box 750, 
c/o . 








Wanted—Young man for Manufac- 
turing Department of prominent adver- 
tising agency. Thorough knowledge of 
engraving and printing essential. For 
the young man who is quick, versatile 
and accurate, and can furnish proof of 
ability there is a good opening. Prefer 
a man not over thirty years of age. 
Reply will be held in strict confidence. 
Box 762, c/o P. I. 


SKETCH ARTISTS 


for small label lettering in 
Send samples and 
salary expected. Address: 


GREEN-LUCAS CO. 
21 W. Fayette St. 


color. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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WANTED—Experienced advertising 
and business manager for technical 
weekly. Must be good correspondent 
and good executive. Man with technical 
training and experience preferred. State 
age, education, experience and salary 
expected. Box 753, c/o r 


Wanted—Advertising Manager for 
The Toledo Express (founded in 1853), 
only German Daily in N. Ohio. 
Preference will be given to experienced 
solicitor and one who speaks German. 
Correspondence solicited. The Toledo 
German Pub. Co., cor. Superior and 
Jackson, Toledo, Ohio. 


AN OPENING FOR A_ VERY 
YOUNG MAN WITH GOOD STUFF 
IN HIM. A long established, manufac- 
turing company in Pennsylvania needs a 
young man just out of college to assist 
in sales correspondence. We are look- 
ing for a bright, quick, ambitious chap 
who is willing to learn and is not afraid 
of work and long hours. No previous 
experience required but —— must 
be college graduates. Initial salary 
$60.00 per month. Position affords op- 
portunity for gradual advancement. 
Address P. O. Box 863, Reading, Pa. 











PHOTO STUDIO—TRADE WRITING 


pictured and 
catchlines. 





Your merchandise 
described with interesting 


Write-ups, photos, retouching, engraving. 
Telephone Madison Square 7125. 
Kitabjian, 1181 Broadway, N. Y. 


V. A. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Assistant Advertising Manager 

Agency, publishing, and general busi- 
ness experience. A permanent connec- 
tion wanted with room for os New 
York or vicinity. Box 756, c/o P. I. 

FORMER AGENCY MAN of recog- 
nized brains and ability. Successful 
campaigns, strong ideas, attractive lay- 
outs, convincing copy. Free April Ist. 
Box 357, West Park, Ohio. 





Executive position by efficient young 
woman with brains, energy, optimism 
and a faculty of being on the job; col- 
lege training agency, publishing experi- 
ence first-class, accountant, correspond- 
ent, stenographer. Box 757, c/o P. I. 





General office man; age 31. 12 years’ 
experience in advertising and newspaper 
business; estimating, printing, engraving; 
supervise checking and auditing depart- 
ments; thoroughly familiar with every 
detail of an advertising agency and 
newspaper office. Box 752, c/o Ps 


On the Wrong Side | 
of the Fence 


yresent manager of the Adver- 
tisers’ Service Department of two of 
country’s largest trade papers. Brimful 
of original ideas on Copy, Art Work, 
ffects, Etc. Seek the more fertile 
fields of National Advertising for m 
abilities—23 years of age, unmarried, 
clean-cut andaggressive. Box751,c/oP.1 





Am at 





Mr. Publisher, 
In your advertising 
department, now, 


there is room for an aggressiy 
advertising man who knows thie 
of consistent publicity and 
carry his conviction to a 
clientele. 

I am a college man, age 29, at present 
in charge of publicit and corre. 
spondence for a large Ne York ex: 
porting house, having held this position 
for the past three years. Previously | 
had an association of five years in both 
the advertising and reportorial depart- 
ments of several well-known newspapers, 

The desire for a field richer in reai 
possibilities is solely responsible for this 
advertisément.—May I hear from ou? 

Address, I. WILL WYNN, 0 Pil 
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value 
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POSTER STAMPS 


Hundreds of beautiful, original styles 
and designs Advertising and Pictorial 
stamps suitable for Manufacturers, Ex. 
porters, Jobbers, Retailers, Transporta 
tion Lines, etc. Standardized processes 
of manufacture give attractive Stamps 
at low prices. Assortment of samples 
if requested on letter head. 
DANDO CO., 26-32 So. 

'y hiladelphia, Pa. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 
R OMEIKE? S PRESS CL IPP ING BU. 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
“ot Vork City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you ma 
be interested. Most reliable Bureau 
Write for circular and terms. 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





$42,000 will buy a good class paper 
out of which owner takes $8,000 besides 
salary. Harris-Dibble _ Company, 7 
West 23rd Street, New York. 


WILL BUY OR INVEST in trade 
or class paper needing a man who 
writes with a punch ro | knows how to 
get se advertising, etc. Box 
ee c/o P 


STANDARD BOOKLETS 














Highly Specialized ability to writ 
and design and facility to print smal 
and large editions of booklets, standard: 
ized B1Ex6 in 8, 16 and 32 pages, with 
covers. Ten standard styles. (ur 
original methods cut cost and save yol 
money; our “copy” sells your goods 
We | design and va 1,000 for 
$17.76; 5,000 for $42.75. Samples if rt 
vir on your eal head. 1 
DANDO CO., 28-82 So. 3rd St., Phil 
delphia, Pa, 


—® 


TO LET FOR BUSINESS 5 PURPOSE 

For Publisher or Advertising Ages 
remarkable equipment; furnislied—unft 
nished. 10th floor—450 4th Ave.,N.Y.( 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


“purine m, Ala. ., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
30,849. F 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best 
and a anest advertising medium in Alabama. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette. Average Bs ag | cir- 
culation, for 6 mos. ending Oct. 1st, 6,017. 

New Haven, Conn., Evening Ms Flay ‘dy. av. 
for 14 (swort) 19,414 dy., 2c. ; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 

Joliet, Jl., Herald, evening and Sunday 
morning. Av. year ending Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 

ia, i., Evening Star. Circulation for 
21,759; Sunday, 469. 
, ind., Tribune. Sworn av. Jan., 
1915, 13, 6il. "Best in Northern Indiana. 

Burlington, ta., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
9,999; Sunday, 11,108. ‘‘All paid in advance.’ 

Des Moines, la., Register and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily overage 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, la., Evening Courler, 56th year; 
ay. dy. '13, 9,231. Dy. av., Apr. to Sept., "14, 





4,2 
Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal. Average 
1914, daily, 32,595. ’ 
New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 
Augusta, Me., Kennebec Journal, dy. av. 
1914, 11,763. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
daily 11,753. 
Portland, Me., Evening Express. Net av. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun, Telegram, 14,130. 
Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For Feb., 1915, 
77,764 daily; 71,693 Sunday. 
The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accord- 
ed the News is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
Boston, Mass., Ev’g Transcript (9@) Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of eve. adv’t’g. 
Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
1914, 20,02 
, Mass., Gazette, eve. Ay. Jan. to 
4,626. The ‘‘Home’’ paper. Largest 
evening circulaticn. 
The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
St Home’s circulation ra- 
ting is guaranteed by the Print- 
ers’ Ink Publishing Co. Circula- 
tion is practically confined to the 
farmers of Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas, Montana, West’n Wisconsin 
— N’th’n Iowa. Use it to reach 
his section most profitably. 
Minneapolis, ‘Minn, fore, Stock & Hagme, 
semi-month ctual Ist 9 mos. 1914, 
113,166. Actual” pol “Tor 1914, 115,291. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 


W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 


155,144. 


St. Louis, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 
Camden, N. J., Daily Courier. Daily aver- 
ition for 1914, 11,014, 
~ Buflalo, N. Y., Courier, morn. Ay. 1914, Sun- 
tay, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47, 
Schencctady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 
Lie Actual average for 1914, 23,017. 
ea « Aine. a Fifth Ave., New 
rk; People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
Cleveland, 0., Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 
~ r 1914, dy. 124,913; Sun., $55,342. 
w ‘15, 127,167 daily; Sun., 163,485. 
ashington, Pa., Reporter and Observer, 
( average 1913, 13,575. 


wee Chester, Pa., Local News, 
dy., H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
Oia, Xp. 505. In its 43rd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its fleld. De- 
voted to home news, hence is a 
home paper. Chester Co. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


Pa., Times, dy. ate circuia- 
wan 4! 23,270; 23,467 av., Feb., ’15. 
A larger guaranteed pela ‘circulation 
than all other Erie papers combined. 
E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
= e. net dy. circulation for 1914, 19,959. 
Pa. Dispatch and Daily. Average for 
iit 0.323. Covers its territory. 
Providence, R. 1., Daily Journal. 
y. net paid for 1914, 3. (OO) 
Sun., 33,018. (OO) The Evening Bul- 
48,772 ave. net paid for ‘14. 
Westerly, R. 1., Daily Sun. 8S. E. Conn. 
and S. Rhode Island Sun to every 7 persons. 
Aver. cir., 1914, 5,658. 
Danville, Va., The Bee (eve.) Average for 
1914, 5,799. Feb., 1915, average 5,895. 
Szattle, Wash., The Seattle 
Times (O©) is the metropolitan 
a of Seattle and the Pacific 
GYAR W. it is a gold mark paper 
2 the first degree. Quality and 
rE to quantity circulation means great 
productive value to the adv. Av. 
daily circulation, 1914, 71,858; 
Sunday, 90,368. In March, 1914, the 
beat its nearest competitor by 363,524 agate 
lines. 
Tacoma, Wash., Ledger. Average year 
19h. or and Sunday. a, 581. 
oma, Wash., News. Average for year 
1918 00.5 10. 
Janesville, Wis., Gazette. Daily average, 
1914, daily 7,129. Feb. average, 7,541 
Racine, Wis., Journal-News. A. B. “C. audit 
gives biggest circulation. 
Regina, Canada. The Ledger. Average 
1914, 16,619. Largest circulation in Pro- 
vince. — 


~~ GOLD. “MARK PAPERS _ 


Bakers’ Helper (©®) Chicago, it. Oniy Oniy 
“Gold Mark’’ jl. for bkr’s. Oldest, best known. 

The tIniand Printer, Chicago, ) 
Actual average circulation for 1914, 16,420. 

Boston, Mass., American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter. Recognized organ of the cotton and 
woolen industries of America. (© 

Boston, Mass., Ev’ng Transcript (©©) estab. 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (GO) 
Only French daily among 75.000 French pop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O@) is THE adver- 
tisiug medium_of Brooklyn. 

New York Dry Goods Economist (@@) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 

New York Herald (®@) Whoever men- 
tions America’s oodles ee rs mentions 
the New York Herald 

N. Y. Scientific dapteen (©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
oo) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
wrofitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 

















Providence, R. 1., Journal ( 4) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘“The R. I. Bible.”” 

The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(©©)\ is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 95,000. 

The Seattle, Wash., Times, (O©), leads all 
other Seattle and Pacific Northwest papers in 
influence. circulation, prestige. 

The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made, 
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The Big Sales 


that manufacturers make in the Chicago! 
territory through Chicago Tribune Ad. 
vertising are due not only to the Tribune's 
tremendous circulation but also to the fact 
that its hundreds of thousands ‘of readers) 
are the eager, ambitious, climbing, pushing, 
aspiring people in every walk of life who} 
want the good things in this world and 
are, therefore, responsive to advertising. 


If YOU want bigger Chicago sales, The 
Tribune’s Advertising Promotion De 
partment will be glad to show you how, 
with its co-operation, many manufacturers 
have been able to show enormous gains at 
very small expense. In writing please 
state the name and character of your 
product. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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